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Proceedings of the Nineteenth Regular 
Meeting of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools 


for the Deaf 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., APRIL 24-26, 1944 


5 im Nineteenth Regular Meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf was held 
in Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 24 to 26, 1944, at the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf on the invitation 
of the authorities of the latter institution. The members and 
guests of the meeting were housed at the Penn-Lincoln Hotel 
in Edgewood, but the sessions were held at the school. 

The officers of the Conference, elected at the Eighteenth 
Regular Meeting in Washington, D.C., in the fall of 1939, 
were: 


President: PerctvaL Hatt, of the District of Columbia. 
Vice-President: A. C. MANNING, of Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: EpMunp B. Boatner, of Connecticut. 


The members present were: 


ActivE MEMBERS 


Francis M. Anprews, Superintendent of the Maryland School for 
the Blind and Colored Deaf, at Overlea. 

VALENTINE A, Becker, Superintendent of the Wisconsin School. 

Luoyp E. Bera, Superintendent of the Iowa School. 

Ianatius Bsorvee, Superintendent of the Maryland State School. 

M. S. Buancuarp, Principal of the Mackay School, Montreal. 

Epmunp B. Boatner, Superintendent of the American School. 

Cuar.es A. BraprorD, Superintendent of the New York School. 

A.trrep L. Brown, President of the Colorado School. 

Joun L, Carte, Superintendent of the Arkansas School. 

Joun Yate Crourer, Principal of the Rhode Island School. 
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Leonarp M. Etsrap, Superintendent of the Minnesota School. 

Wat.ace J. Fincx, Principal of the A. G. Bell School, Cleveland. 

JAMEs H. GALLOWAY, Superintendent of the Rochester School. 

Joun A, GoucH, Superintendent of the Oklahoma School. 

Joun B. Haaus, Principal of the Central New York School. 

PercivaAL President of Gallaudet College. 

Sraniey R. Harris, Superintendent of the West Virginia School. 

JosepH E. Heaty, Superintendent of the Virginia School. 

JenNIE M. HENDERSON, Principal of the Horace Mann School, Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, 

Cuiayton H. HoiiinaswortH, Superintendent of the Georgia School. 

TRUMAN L. INGLE, Superintendent of the Missouri School. 

Jesse W, Jackson, Superintendent of the Nebraska School. 

C. Mitton Jocuem, Superintendent of the New Jersey School. 

Heten §. Lang, Principal of Central Institute, St. Louis. 

Georce B. Lioyp, Superintendent of the Washington School. 

A. C. Mannina, Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School. 

W. J. Morrison, Superintendent of the Ontario School. 

Artuor S§. MYKLesvst, Superintendent of the South Dakota School. 

Boyp E. Netson, Superintendent of the Utah School. 

Cuarence D. O'Connor, Superintendent of the Lexington School, 
New York. 

Spencer Pures, Superintendent of the Louisiana School. 

Mrs. H. T. Poors, Superintendent of the Tennessee School. 

Howarp M. Quicatey, Superintendent of the Kansas School. 

Jackson A. Raney, Superintendent of the Indiana School. 

Cart E, RankxIN, Superintendent of the North Carolina School. 

CLARENCE J. Serres, President of the Florida School. 

Etwoop A. Stevenson, Superintendent of the California School. 

Epwarp W. TILLINGHAST, Superintendent of the Arizona School. 

Kari C. Van ALLEN, Principal of the Halifax School. 

Sister TERESA VINCENT, Principal of De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh. 

W. Laurens Wacker, Superintendent of the South Carolina School. 

M. Wistar Woop, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania School. 

Hartey Z. Wooven, Superintendent of the Michigan School. 

E, R. Wricut, Superintendent of the Texas School. 


Associate MEMBERS 


Tosras Britw, Principal in the New Jersey School. 

Harry B. Brown, Principal of the Vocational Department, Pennsyl- 
vania School. 

Sam B. Craia, Principal of Kendall School. 

i oo, Assistant Superintendent, St. Joseph’s School, New 

ork, 

Sister Marte Micwagt, De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Frep C, NuMBERS, JR., Principal i in the Western Pennsylvania School. 

Bertua J. O'Brien, Principal in St. Joseph’s School, New York. 

W. REEDER, Principal in the Louisiana School. 


Honorary MEMBERS 
Tom L. ANnpERSON, President, National Association of the Deaf. 
Irvine S. Fusreip, Dean, Gallaudet College. 
Grace KELLY LuTHER, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. A. C. MANNING, Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 
Ben M. Scuoweg, Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. 
wae anne ’President, Board of Trustees, Western Pennsylvania 
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Hersert L. Spencer, President, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh. 


Session, Monpay Evenine, Aprit 24, 1944 


The Nineteenth Regular Meeting of the Conference was 
formally convened Monday evening, April 24, 1944, in the 
auditorium of the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Dr. A. C. Manning, superintendent of the school, 
presiding. 

Following the singing of “America” and the Pledge of 
Allegiance, the session was opened with Invocation by Rev. 
H. H. McConnell, pastor of the Second United Presbyterian 
Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa. On behalf of the board of trustees 
of the Western Pennsylvania School, Mr. Rees T. Scully, its 
president, extended cordial greetings to the members of the 
Conference and wished for it a series of pleasant and fruitful 
sessions. In response, Mr. Blanchard of the Mackay School 
expressed both the appreciation and good will of the organi- 
zation. 

In an address to the Conference, Dr. Herbert L. Spencer, 
president of Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, 
stressed the need of a re-examination of objectives in the field 
of education. In the age in which we live, there is likelihood 
we may be overstressing the mechanistic advances at the 
cost of the creative human values. It is to a recovery of the 
latter values that we could with profit turn. 

The Conference was then addressed by Dr. Hall. 


ADDRESS BY DR. HALL 


Whenever I enter the building housing the Federal 
Security Agency in Washington, I am met most hospitably 
by a pleasant young woman, but before I go on down the 
hall I am politely requested to identify myself by name and 
position, state the name of the person whom I expect to see, 
and very often the type of business which I wish to transact. 
Thus identified, I go about my way and carry out my plan. 

We have been most hospitably received here by the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf and its authorities, 
but in this time of war, when everyone is so busy, travel so 
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restricted, and time so valuable, perhaps I should explain 
who we are and why we are here. 

As schools for the deaf were established in various parts 
of the country, beginning with the first permanent school in 
Hartford, Conn., under Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, it 
seemed wise and necessary for the executive heads of these 
schools, some of whom were entitled superintendents and 
some principals, to meet together occasionally for exchange 
of ideas and to obtain the best possible advice on the man- 
agement of their work. So there came about an organization 
first known as the Conference of the Principals of the 
American Institutions for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb. This group met first at Gallaudet College in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1868. It was an entirely informal organiza- 
tion without constitution or by-laws or dues; its meetings 
were somewhat irregular, but it continued to meet and was 
finally given the name of Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, its membership 
being confined to executive heads of schools for the deaf. 

An organization known as the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf had already been effected, meeting 
for the first time in 1850. This organization, through its 
executive committee, was responsible for the publication of 
the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear at an early stage in its 
history and continued to manage this valuable magazine, 
published in the interests of the education of the deaf, for 
many years. However, when the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf was incorporated in 1897 by Act of 
Congress, the responsibility for the publication of the 
ANNALS was turned over to the Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals and has since then been carried on 
by its executive committee, though it remains still the 
official organ of the Convention of American Instructors 
also. 

For many years the Conference of heads of schools 
which we represent here, remained an informal body, but it 
was finally deemed wise to incorporate, and on the 22nd 
of September, 1931, this incorporation took place in the 
State of Maryland under the title of Conference of Execu- 
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tives of American Schools for the Deaf, with a constitution 
and by-laws, necessary officers and an executive committee. 
It was made plain that only the executive heads of the 
schools should be eligible for membership. 

Now that I have given this somewhat lengthy description 
of who we are and how we came about, or an identification 
of our organization, perhaps we may have time to glance 
for a few moments at our business in general and our busi- 
ness at this particular time. 

Our membership is open to all schools for the deaf in this 
country and Canada, public, private, denominational, resi- 
dent, or day if such schools maintain permanent school 
properties, a sizable educational staff, and a reasonable num~- 
ber of pupils. Some 90 institutions in our two countries meet 
this requirement and are eligible for membership. In these 
schools there are instructed from 17,000 to 20,000 deaf chil- 
dren, depending largely on the circumstances of peace or war. 
We employ some 2500 teachers, several thousand household 
workers, and shop assistants and other employees. The build- 
ings and grounds and equipment used in our work represent 
an investment of many millions of dollars. Skilled teachers 
are trained in our special work in many of our certified 
centers of training and about 1300 of our teachers have 
received certificates from the Conference when certain 
strict requirements are met. Some of our day-schools and 
practically all of our residential schools maintain well- 
equipped shops with special vocational instructors. The 
variety of trades and vocations taught is really remarkable. 
Every deaf child of school age in our two countries is entitled 
to free education at the expense of the municipality or of the 
state, and in our national capital, Gallaudet College receives, 
through examination, graduates of many schools throughout 
our country and from Canada for higher education, largely 
at public expense. We have stood steadfastly over the years 
on the principle that our schools are not charitable institu- 
tions. Graduates of these schools, under our supervision, 
have been, to a very large extent, able to make their way 
as valuable citizens after leaving school. We are proud of the 
records which they have made in all kinds of endeavors. 
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We are meeting here to exchange ideas, particularly on 
the many problems that have arisen because of the war 
situation. We are grateful for the hospitality of this in- 
stitution which we have already enjoyed once before not 
many years ago. It was at that time so gracious that our 
executive committee unanimously decided to seek it again. 
And here we are enjoying it again. We believe that we 
shall gather much courage and strength from our association 
here during the next few days. We hope to return to our 
homes thankful for having had the opportunity to meet here 
once again and filled with courage to carry on our beloved 
work wherever it may be. 

A letter of greeting from Dr. Tom L. Anderson, president 
of the National Association of the Deaf, was read. 

Dr. Manning then addressed the Conference. 


ADDRESS BY DR. MANNING 


We are delighted to have you all here, and we shall en- 
deavor during your brief stay with us to prove it. 

Eight years ago, in 1936, you met with us. The meeting 
closed the day this one begins, April 24. 

At our last meeting we had forty-one guests, including 
three associate members. Of that number thirteen are no 
longer members of the group, four have gone to their reward 
and six of the group are in the profession but are not with 
us at this time. 

There are fifty-two of you here or are to come tomorrow, 
including eight associate members. Nineteen of you were here 
eight years ago. Thirty-three of you were not with us on that 
occasion. Twelve or thirteen I never met personally before 
your arrival today though I feel that I know you through 
our correspondence and through the medium of your school 
papers, 

A few days ago in looking over the list of our guests I made 
a disturbing discovery, one that gave me a severe shock, for 
I have been persistently thinking of myself as a fairly young 
man. Only two men now at the head of schools for the deaf 
have been in the profession longer than I. Being a veteran 
in my fortieth year in the profession, perhaps I ought to 
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deserve to be considered an authority and in some respects 
I do have a certain amount of assurance, but in forty years 
a@ man can make many mistakes. In all humility I can tell 
you how not to do a great many things. The subjects I feel 
least sure about are most important—the teaching of a sense 
of responsibility, English, speech, religion and sex. 

In view of the fact that to many of you our school is but 
a name, may I give you a little information about it? The 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf was founded 
approximately 73 years ago, as a private charity. Our school 
was called The Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. In 1923, our school was 
transferred to the State Department of Public Instruction 
and its name was changed to The Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, though the original name adorns our 
front entrance because we have never had $1,000 we could 
spare to have the inscription changed. 

The school is a private organization, held in trust by a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees composed of 27 of Pitts- 
burgh’s outstanding business and professional men. 

Our capacity is 300 pupils—150 girls and 150 boys. Ordi- 
narily we have our quota of pupils, but attractive war-time 
jobs have reduced our attendance to 284 pupils, and maybe 
there is a decrease in deafness in children. Who knows? And 
wouldn’t it be glorious news for the world if the medical 
profession could assure us that that fond hope has been 
realized! 

The State allows us $735 per pupil per year, and the 
parents of our pupils pay us on an average of $20 per pupil 
as an incidental fee. 

All except one of our buildings are old, as you will see 
before you leave. It is really an institution with large living 
rooms, large dining rooms, and large dormitories. We envy 
you friends who have modern up-to-date plants. It is so 
much easier not to institutionalize children when they live 
in small groups. We are all desperately committed to the 
task of trying not to institutionalize our pupils, because we 
consider the institutionalization of deaf children a millstone 
hung about their necks when they go out into the world, 
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resulting in the charge we hear so often, “The deaf are 
queer!” 

Our educational philosophy includes, among other beliefs, 
two definite convictions: 1. Our mission is to teach children 
and not subjects; 2. Keep children well and happy and they 
will learn if they have the mental capacity to do so. 

As a part of our health program we have an infirmary, a 
graduate nurse in charge, and an assistant. We have on our 
staff an attending physician who comes in once a day and 
oftener if necessary. We have a nose, throat and ear clinic 
ready to open just as soon as we can get the needed instru- 
ments which are hard to get now. We have a dental clinic 
with a regular dentist in charge for two half days a week. 
The children’s teeth are all put in one-hundred-percent 
condition once a year and the teeth of the smaller pupils 
twice a year. We hope you will visit our infirmary and our 
dental clinic tomorrow afternoon. 

As far as possible our pupils are taught orally. We have a 
considerable number of slow pupils who cannot learn orally. 
Naturally we specialize in reading and writing with them. 
With the older pupils of this type we use the manual alpha- 
bet in communication. 

Ten of our classrooms are equipped with multiple hearing 
aids and we use the auricular or acoustic method with as 
many of our pupils as we can with this limited equipment. 

Thirteen of our pupils have individual hearing aids. We 
expect this number to increase with the reduction in the cost 
of instruments. 

In our industrial departments we are not able to provide 
instruction in as large a number of trades as some of you do. 
However, we are proud of our industrial departments which 
we think are good. 

[In the remainder of his address Dr. Manning spoke of the 
arrangements made to provide for the convenience of the 
members of the Conference both at the school and at the 
hotel, and extended an invitation for all guests to visit every 
part of the school and observe it in action. 

Following the evening session Dr. and Mrs. Manning, as- 
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sisted by the staff of the school, held a Reception in honor 
of the Conference members. } 


Seconp Session, TuespAY Mornina, Apri 25, 1944 


The second formal session of the Conference was called to 
order in the Library Hall of the Western Pennsylvania 
School by Dr. Percival Hall, president, at 9 o’clock Tuesday 
morning, April 25, 1944. 

Dr. Hall read his address as president of the Conference. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


A special meeting of the Conference of Executives, as you 
will remember, was held in connection with the meeting of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf at 
Fulton, Mo., in 1941. In the regular order of affairs there 
should have been a meeting of the Convention and a meeting 
of the Conference since that time, the Convention in 1943, 
the Conference in 1942. The entrance of the United States 
into the World War, with the consequent difficulty in travel, 
made it seem wise to the officers of both organizations to put 
off these regularly scheduled meetings. 

Since our entrance into the war, in December 1941, our 
heads of schools have had to meet many discouraging situa- 
tions. In Canada, I understand that the Government has 
taken over several of the school plants and the pupils in 
these schools have been moved to other schools or have been 
taken care of and educated under temporary arrangements 
in new day schools or classes. A good many of the promising 
young men in our institutions, both in business and teaching 
activities have entered military service. This has applied to 
some who have risen to principalships and who naturally 
were depended upon for energetic, progressive, and impor- 
tant school work. 

The statistics in the ANNALS show a decrease in attend- 
ance in all our schools since October 1941 of over 1,300 
pupils, or more than 6%. My understanding is that much of 
this decrease is due to the fact that older pupils are taking 
positions in defense plants. I understand, however, that 
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younger pupils are coming into the schools steadily through- 
out the country. 

Serious difficulties have arisen in filling the vacancies on 
our staffs, in providing fuel and food, and in all the physical 
upkeep of our plants. 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. Manning and Mrs, Man- 
ning and the authorities of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for allowing us to meet here, in these difficult times, for 
arranging so well for our comfort and for extending so many 
courtesies to us. It is encouraging to observe the unusually 
large number of members present at this meeting, and during 
our brief stay we shall have the opportunity to discuss some 
of the problems which I have already mentioned and obtain 
advice from one another for the many decisions we must 
arrive at in our work. 

In our business meeting we must elect officers and choose 
new members of the executive committee to carry on the 
work of the Conference between meetings. This committee 
is charged, also, with conducting our official organ, the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dxar, a magazine which has had 
a splendid history and a high reputation for accuracy, for 
valuable statistics, and for worth-while influence on our 
teaching profession. 

In our general meetings we must take counsel as to the 
best methods of training and securing competent teachers 
and all that goes with their promotion and maintenance in 
our schools by reasonable compensation. We must exchange 
thoughts in the matter of our household staffs and in the 
various means by which we can continue in a fairly comfort- 
able way the domestic operations which we must carry on. 
We must give thought to the time when the war will be over 
and when we hope many of our valuable teachers will return 
to our profession and possibly some of our older pupils will 
wish to re-enter school for further education. We must give 
thought to postwar plans for building and procurement of 
equipment which we have been unable to carry on or to 
obtain during this emergency. No matter what our school 
attendance may be or our difficulty in obtaining proper 
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staffs, we must continue to function along all necessary lines. 
I am hopeful we can still do this with great benefit to our 
pupils and with the expectation that in the near future our 
work will advance more rapidly than ever toward success 
along all lines. 

It is true that our sources of teacher supply, our normal 
classes, have been hard hit during the war; some have not 
continued to operate; others, like our own at Gallaudet 
College, have operated with a smaller number than usual. I 
am glad to say, however, that in our own case we are expect- 
ing to open our normal class in the fall with a fair number 
of well educated young people holding college degrees who 
are interested in our work. 

I shall also call your attention to the fact that at the 
college we have endeavored to meet a distinct and possibly 
growing demand for deaf teachers by a rearrangement of our 
curriculum so that deaf students desiring to teach may have 
not only some theory of teaching but actual practice in our 
Kendall School and the lower classes in Gallaudet College. 
Almost 100 of our deaf graduates from the college depart- 
ment have entered the teaching profession in the last six 
years. These, together with the graduates of our normal 
department, have helped to fill most acceptably the gaps in 
our teaching forces. I understand that other normal training 
classes are now being formed, which should add to the num- 
ber of trainees available for future years and help to solve 
this acute problem. It is my hope that new training classes 
which may be started, to take advantage of local conditions 
and the availability of local applicants, will be carefully or- 
ganized with certainly no less than the minimum require- 
ments demanded by our Conference, and with careful 
choice of candidates. Quality, not quantity, should be the 
watchword, and for a year or two, while our number of 
pupils is reduced, larger classes and fewer teachers might 
rather be accepted than poor standards of teaching and ill- 
prepared employees. 

In spite of the war a certain amount of research work on 
problems of the deaf has been going on steadily since our 
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last meeting. A committee working under the National Re- 
search Council, of which your president is chairman, was 
fortunately able to obtain a considerable sum of money for 
conducting research on the value of hearing aids for 
deafened children in the public schools and _ for 
children in schools for the deaf. The former project was 
carried on first by Dr. Rudolf Pintner and since his death 
by Dr. Arthur I. Gates, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. It is expected that an interesting report will be 
forthcoming from Dr. Gates (on hearing aids for hard-of- 
hearing children in the public schools) at a fairly early date. 
The subcommittee in charge of work of this type in schools 
for the deaf, under Dr. Harvey Fletcher, has not been func- 
tioning because of the war, but funds have been set aside 
for work later on. At the same time, Mr, Helmer Myklebust 
has been carrying on interesting work along the same line 
at the New Jersey School. Dr. Westlake, head of the Special 
Education Department of the State of Pennsylvania, is 
preparing a plan for the screening of deaf children in the 
public schools which should be completed in the near future. 
If it is adopted generally it should bring to our attention 
many deaf children who need education in our special 
schools, A study on the prevention of deafness is being car- 
ried on by another subcommittee under Dr. Guild of Johns 
Hopkins University. I am reporting these matters to show 
that projects of research in our field are still alive and ready 
to expand at the close of the war. 

I have mentioned the large number of deaf graduates of 
Gallaudet College recently introduced into our school work. 
I wish at this time to recall to your minds the splendid work 
done by well known deaf school men, such as Dr. Thomas 
F. Fox, Dr. Robert Patterson, Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Dr. 
James L. Smith, and other deaf men of a high type of 
accomplishment. I am glad to call your attention, also, to 
the fact that in the present generation a number of 
deaf Gallaudet College graduates are serving acceptably 
and loyally as principals of school departments. 

I do not wish to bring up again the old battle of methods, 
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which was fought for so many years by many of the best 
minds in our profession. I would like, however, to call atten- 
tion at this time to one of the vehicles which most of these 
deaf young teachers must use and can use very successfully 
in their instruction, and that is the manual alphabet. After 
all, has not the great battle of methods been largely a waste 
of time? Was not the differencé of opinion among our prede- 
cessors largely a difference of opinion not in actual methods 
of teaching, not so much in the psychology of education and 
in the curriculum offered but simply in methods of communi- 
cation? The use of the manual alphabet has been upheld in 
my own hearing by Alexander Graham Bell and recom- 
mended by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter as a necessary part of the 
preparation of teachers of the deaf. The latter gentleman, 
pure oralist though he was, was also a master of the language 
of signs, admitted its value to young teachers in training and 
used it freely outside of his school in meetings with the adult 
deaf. In the preparation of our new teachers, I am therefore, 
suggesting that they will be more valuable throughout their 
whole lives if they have a broad outlook on the methods of 
communication used both in school and out by the deaf of 
this country. I hope they will be imbued with the feeling 
which I am sure is prevalent among us who have spent al- 
ready many years in this work, that the main object and 
really the only object of our work is promotion through 
education of the character and ability of every deaf child 
put in our care to the furthest extent possible in the limited 
time we have to work. No desire on the part of any of us to 
promote a special method or special idea or special group 
should be allowed to interfere with this ideal. 

In conclusion let me say that I hope and believe our pro- 
fession and its high purposes will flourish in spite of the diffi- 
culties of war and that a greater and more useful future will 
open before us in the years to come. 


The first question to be considered by the Conference was 
that of Teacher Training Standards. A paper was read by 
Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent, Tennessee School. 
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Mrs. Poors: 


TEACHER TRAINING STANDARDS AND 
THE EMERGENCY 


At a meeting of this Conference which was held at the 
Maryland School at Frederick, in 1926, a committee ap- 
pointed at the St. Augustine Conference in 1924 submitted 
a report on the Standardization of Normal Courses for 
Teachers of the Deaf. Because there was no central control 
to make mandatory the pursuit of their recommendations 
the report was presented in an advisory capacity only. 
The Committee which formulated the report was composed 
of Dr. Yale, Dr. Goodwin, Dr. Goldstein, Dr. Hall and Dr. 
Jones, all pre-eminent in the profession, all informed and 
experienced in the field of teacher training. Indeed, it would 
have been difficult if not an impossibility to have bettered 
the committee personnel by even one substitution. For a 
complete report of this Committee including a suggested 
Course of Study and a Reading Course for Trainees you 
are referred to the March 1927 issue of the ANNALS. 

For conditions as they existed then in the light of the 
problems that confront us today, let us briefly summarize 
poignant findings and the definite recommendations of 
this group. 


FINDINGS: 


1. That it would not be advisable to require a training 
period of two years’ duration, though such would be desir- 
able, because one who completes a course at a state normal 
or a college could at once secure a position as a teacher 
of the hearing often at a better salary than could be offered 
in a school for the deaf. 

2. Requirements for admission to training classes might 
fall in three groups, (a) completion of high school; (b) 
completion of an accredited normal school which appears 
to have been the equivalent of two years of college training 
and (c) after two years of college work or in lieu of which 
a high school graduate might be admitted on passing an 
entrance examination. 
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3. Cost of the course to the student ranged from (a) 
making a small charge to cover the cost to the school, (b) 
giving service in or out of the schoolroom as teacher or 
supervisor in exchange for the cost of training, to (c) 
allowing a small salary to the trainee. 

While no mention was made of the six weeks’ training 
courses that had sprung up in some sections of the country, 
at the time of the report implied trained teachers were 
being ground out following a six weeks’ exposure to com- 
plete preparation for teaching the deaf. 

Six definite recommendations were made by the Com- 
mittee: 

1. That admission to normal classes be limited to gradu- 
ates of normal schools, or to students having completed 
at least two years in college. An entrance examination to be 
required of those with less preparation. 

2. That the preferred age for admission be from 20 to 25 
years. 

3. That preference be given to students having had one 
or more years of experience in teaching. 

4. That the course be one whole year and when possible 
two years. 

5. That graduates be awarded some type of certificate 
such as G T D (Graduate Teacher of the Deaf). 

6. That such graduate be given preference in rank and 
compensation, 

The motion to accept the report was made by our present 
host, Dr. Manning. In seconding the motion, Dr. Albert H. 
Walker made an eloquent appeal urging the superintendents 
to raise the admission standards to the level of college 
graduates. 

Unquestionably from the time of this report until the 
outbreak of World War II, there had been a general and 
continuous upward trend in the requirements for admission 
to training centers and in the selection of candidates for 
teacher training. The point had been reached where ap- 
parently no applicant was considered who had had less 
than two years of basic college training to which usually 
two years of special training were being added at the com- 
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pletion of which a certificate or a degree was awarded. And 
at the high end of the scale were the centers which accepted 
for training only college graduates with two or more years 
of teaching experience in schools for hearing with their 
training courses being placed on the graduate level. 

This progression was unquestionably influenced by three 
factors: 

1. Recognition by all responsible authorities of the need 
for more superior qualifications and broadened specific 
preparation for prospective teachers of the deaf. 

2. The general trend to raise the standards in teacher 
training colleges and departments of education in univer- 
sities. 

3. The definite steps that were taken by the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf to establish certification standards for teachers 
in our field which ultimately led to the incorporation of the 
Conference in 1931 and its assumption, in its entirety of 
granting certificates to teachers of the deaf in 1935. 

You are familiar with the A, B and C grades of certificates. 
In fact, some schools base their salary rates on the type 
of certificates held by the teacher. From Dr. Bjorlee’s paper 
on “The Conference Certification Plan” presented at the 
meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill., in 1935, the writer quotes “the 
minimum requirements are such that no teacher should be 
considered competent who is not qualified to secure a Class 
C certificate.” 

Certification is directly affected by the training that is 
given in recognized training centers. Dr, Bjorlee’s paper 
might well be read annually by all superintendents. Specific 
attention is now called to the remarks of superintendents 
relative to centers and certification which range from 
“Too many normals being trained,” and “Great surplus of 
teachers at present. Most training schools should at least 
temporarily discontinue their training course,” to ‘“De- 
mands for graduates from our department greater than the 
supply.” Even in 1935, could we honestly deduct that the 
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field of education of the deaf overflowed with adequately 
trained teachers? About that year the writer recalls that in 
her own state much was being said about “too many teach- 
ers already.” This propaganda was taken to task by the 
president of one of the teacher training colleges who revealed 
there was an appalling number of so-called teachers in the 
classroom who were no more than high school graduates. 
In our field today, refer to the January 1944 issue of the 
ANNALS; in the statistical tables 2,682 teachers are listed for 
the United States. Count the degrees following the names of 
instructors as supplied by the heads of schools. Degrees of 
some standard are held by one thousand two hundred seventy- 
one, Absolute accuracy cannot be claimed for this compari- 
son. There may have been failure to report even a large 
number of degrees. Accepting the figures as they appear, 
however, 53% of the teaching personnel in our schools today 
lack recognized degrees. 

Facing today’s situation in a war-torn world we can hard- 
ly aspire to raise standards. We may hope to hold them 
to the levels set up by the Committee in 1926. Apparently 
many of our schools have already been forced to employ 
teachers with sub-standard qualifications either basically 
or specifically, to overload classes or to use principals and 
supervising teachers to fill the classrooms to the detriment 
of the entire enrollment. 

Recognizing that candidates for training to teach the deaf 
should have had experience in teaching normal children 
before they are admitted to our training classes, will the 
qualified teacher of normal children leave that field to enter 
our training centers today? Education for Victory states 
that the public elementary and secondary school systems 
of the United States have approximately 864,300 teaching 
positions. The National Education Association Bulletin 
publicizes the fact that 200,000 teachers have left teaching 
since Pearl Harbor. Education for Victory says that teachers 
college enrollments have dropped 60% below 1940-41, that 
emergency teaching certificates have increased 2000%, that 
5 out of every 100 teachers are being paid less than $600 
a year, that 30 out of every 100 teachers are getting less 
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than $1,200 a year, that living costs have risen 26% since 
August, 1939, teachers’ salaries less than 10%. 

At first thought some of these $600 or $1,200 a year 
people might appear to be good fodder to pull into our 
field. On the other hand they are doubtless the most poorly 
prepared, do not basically reach our standards and cer- 
tainly have not the special training. Further, more than the 
public schools do we need the superior in ability, qualifica- 
tions and training. 

To obtain a hasty and possibly a resultant inaccurate 
picture of our own field’s status, the writer sent out a 
questionnaire to 56 of the residential schools in the states 
and received returns from 51. Represented in the replies 
were 1,174 academic teachers and 397 vocational. During 
the 1942-43 and 1943-44 sessions these schools lost 298 aca- 
demic teachers, 113 of whom withdrew entirely from the 
field, representing approximately 10% of the teaching per- 
sonnel of these schools. There was a 16% change in teach- 
ing positions, During the same period 11% of the vocational 
teachers withdrew from the field and 10% changed to other 
schools, Combining the academic with the vocational, 10% 
withdrew entirely and 14% changed schools. Thirty-two 
schools or 70% of the 46 replying to the question on holding 
qualifications to pre-war levels had been able to do so. The 
other 14 had not. This means that 30% of the schools had 
accepted lower qualifications. These figures are presented 
for trends and not for accuracy, Other factors could be in- 
volved, one of which might be the standards under which 
the individual school has been operating. 

The questionnaire which was confined to residential 
schools revealed only one man and twenty women in train- 
ing, with a total of fifteen expected to complete training 
this year. Evidently the schools which replied are not doing 
the bulk of the training of teachers. The situation of 15 or 
even 21 availabilities to take the place of the 113 academic 
withdrawals is not so gloomy when reference is made to the 
January 1944 Annats to find there is still the one lone 
male but there are 86 females in training. Of this number, 
however, it is not known how many will complete training 
this year. 
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Even without information on the losses that have occurred 
or will occur in the schools which did not answer the ques- 
tionnaire it is evident enough qualified persons to fill exist- 
ing vacancies are not being trained. 

Significant is the loss in numbers of those entering train- 
ing during the past five years. The ANNALS shows a drop 
of 41% between the year 1940 and the year 1944. The fol- 
lowing figures are taken from the last five January issues: 


Female 


Our 41% drop is not so bad as the 60% that applies to the 
enrollments in teacher training centers for the hearing. 
The 51 schools replying to the questionnaire listed the 
employment of 53 teachers whose qualifications were below 
the lowest standard of certification as set up by the Con- 


ference. This figure represents 18% of the vacancies. 

Since the Conference assumed the certification of teach- 
ers, according to information from Dean Fusfeld, 1,307 
persons have completed application for certification. Nine 
of these either were not approved or requested withdrawal 
of application before a report could be completed. How 
many of these are still in the profession is not discernible 
without much detailed investigation of records, Many teach- 
ers who would be entitled to certification have not applied 
for it. Some schools and systems may not attach sufficient 
importance to certification to suggest it, some states may 
not require certification as a basis of employment, some 
schools may have established requirements somewhat 
higher than those required in our Conference set-up. Un- 
doubtedly, the profession would demand greater recogni- 
tion and respect if there could be concerted action on the 
acceptance and meeting of required standards with a sincere 
effort on the part of all schools to meet or exceed the re- 
quirements as they are now recognized by the Conference. 
Until the present war we were heading toward standards 
that might have soon justified a revision upward of the 
ones we now accept and which bid fair to be relegated to 


Male Total 
1940 27 120 147 
1941 24 98 122 
1942 14 81 95 
1943 3 98 101 
1944 1 86 87 
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oblivion in our desperate efforts to meet the present 
emergency. 

There is an adequate supply of adequately trained and 
qualified teachers in all fields, For pecuniary rewards ac- 
companied by the satisfaction of patriotic consciences, 
teachers heed the call of industries and the government’s 
higher wages. While the average teaching salary—-now 
$1,550.00—in the United States is double the last war’s 
teaching salary, under present conditions it is as inadequate 
as the low figure was in World War I. Recently a superin- 
tendent in one of Tennessee’s counties cited as an example of 
the seriousness of the situation, a teacher who had left his 
system to accept a teaching position at a Government 
project at $2,100.00 when her previous highest salary was 
$945.00 a year. In our state’s elementary public schools a 
recent issue of an educational journal gave as facts that 
25144% of the teachers were new to their positions, that 
18.3% of the teachers were teaching on permits and that 
one county had reported 55 new teachers out of a teaching 
force of 69. These conditions exist in spite of the fact that 
the public school expenditures have increased 85% during 
the period from 1936 to 1944. 

Almost daily as superintendents we hear of our former 
pupils—note that the word used is pupils, not graduates— 
bringing home pay checks higher than any of our teachers | 
in their vocation could ever hope to be paid. Only this 
week the writer received from the State Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation a list of the first quarter’s train- 
ing and placement of the deaf and hard of hearing in Tennes- 
see. There is our former Willie leading the whole group in 
income, taking home a check that would dismay his former 
teachers if one of such dimension should be suddenly 
handed to them. Our Willie, who milked the cows, plowed 
the land, cobbled the shoes, and mopped the floors, sat in 
the classroom in a day when we were not searching for 
I. Q.’s. Perhaps it is just as well we do not know his I. Q. 
Are his old teachers proud of him? Indeed, yes. But does 
that facial expression query, “Will our grocer accept pride 
in payment for food, our landlord for shelter, our merchant 
for clothes, our college for tuition?” 
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Donald DuShane says the number-one remedy for the 
teacher shortage is to increase salaries. Unquestionably the 
low salary is responsible for the loss of teachers to the pro- 
fession and the inability to recruit young people for prepara- 
tion as teachers. 

In the public school systems the most common and im- 
mediate method of meeting the shortage of teachers seems 
to be to lower or otherwise change requirements for teach- 
ing certificates. Former and even retired teachers are being 
re-instated. Systems that previously employed applicants 
from within their own boundaries now go outside. Teacher 
loads have been increased, courses have been discontinued, 
schools have been closed. Universities have popularized in- 
service and refresher courses in their efforts to keep up 
educational standards. 

Public school conditions affect conditions in schools for 
the deaf. If salaries are raised in the former the latter must 
exceed them. Can we provide this competition? 

If the public schools are not getting their quota of en- 
rollees in teachers’ colleges, what can we expect if we set a 
standard of public school teaching experience as a prerequi- 
site for admission to our training? Are our training centers 
in position to establish scholarships of sufficient attraction 
to select and influence the superior teacher of the normal 
to enter the field of educating the deaf. 

In our ranks, too, former and retired teachers are being 
re-instated. Is anything being done to refresh them? Are they 
meeting the requirements for certification? Can superin- 
tendents be exacting when the school is forced into the 
attitude of persuading and coming to terms with the teacher 
rather than bringing the teacher to “taw?” Have not all 
of us been thankful to have located one or more entitled to 
membership in the W O G S (We Old Girls Survive) Club 
conceived in Minnesota, to bring back perhaps to second 
youth ones who had presumably left the profession for- 
ever? What will become of them after the war? Can we 
say now you must meet certification standards within a 
reasonable period of time or you must work to increase 
your qualifications while you are in service? 

Schools for the deaf have always sought to replenish their 
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teaching personnel from the ranks of other schools for the 
deaf. This may explain why 70% of our schools have been 
able to keep their teacher qualifications to pre-war levels. 
Could not the other 30% create a commotion by suddenly 
boosting their salary scales to exceed what is being paid 
by the 70%? Can one blame a superintendent in the states 
unable to pay adequate salaries for enlisting the services 
of personnel sub-standard either in educational or special 
training? Likewise can one blame a teacher for shopping 
around or a superintendent for employing her if he has the 
money? 

In the emergency our teachers have been called upon 
to handle heavier loads, some courses have been discon- 
tinued, at least one school has been closed for the duration. 
We need teachers. 

The Conference, incorporated, can approve or disapprove 
teacher training centers. The Conference can set up stand- 
ards for certification. Is it, however, in position to do more 
than encourage work for better organization and develop- 
ment of our schools? With not fifty per cent of the teachers 
in the profession certificated, where rests the responsibility 
for this lack of professional interest? External factors now 
are more intensive against our possible progress than they 
were in the first finding of the Committee’s report of 1926. 
Opportunity has improved for providing better facilities 
to train teachers. There are more teaching materials in the 
field, a greater tendency to adapt public school materials 
to our requirements, mechanized equipment for measuring 
hearing losses, improved hearing aids, a greater variety of 
language aids, closer co-ordination in developing our special- 
ized subjects of speech reading, speech, use of residual 
hearing and rhythm, psychology more closely applied to the 
child handicapped by deafness, well developed testing pro- 
grams, a general tendency toward even higher qualifications 
to enter training and to develop co-operative training pro- 
grams between schools for the deaf and colleges, for which 
college credits and degrees are allowed. The possibilities 
are in our favor. Where are the candidates? 

Every effort must be made to uphold present standards, 
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and forethought directed toward the better selection, train- 
ing and preparation of teachers for the postwar classrooms 
when a better job than ever will be expected of our schools. 
This in a present situation where no teacher advertisements 
appear in the columns of our magazines but those of su- 
perintendents for teachers do. Our schools cannot be neg- 
lected. Our children must have teachers qualified personally 
and prepared professionally for the job. 

A serious situation faces many of our schools. No one 
wants to lower standards. Twenty-three training centers 
have the Conference stamp of approval. In these there 
should be periodic checks of the courses and faculty in such 
centers. Teachers are needed. Are we justified in offering 
attractive scholarships to induce interest in our field? Is 
short exposure to training better than no training? Is less 
college training coupled with experience in the public 
schools better than a full degree from college with only 
the practice teaching experience? Is it better to have a 
teacher taking training over a two-year period and assume 
the responsibility of a class or to pay her to concentrate 
on training for a one-year period and complete the courses 
before a class is assigned? We need to develop a sense of 
values. Is a two-year training course of undergraduate 
level as acceptable as, or better than, a one-year course on 
the graduate level? Is a center that has a co-operating 
university or college and other agencies in its training pro- 
gram deserving of preference over the school that trains 
within its own walls? Ours is a thinking profession. The 
problem of teacher training standards both for the idealistic 
future and to meet today’s emergency deserve thoughtful 
deliberations by this group. 

Dr. Carl E. Rankin, superintendent, North Carolina 
School, discussing the paper by Mrs. Poore, made the fol- 
lowing observations. 


Dr. RANKIN: 
DISCUSSION 


Mrs. Poore has suggested three factors which have in- 
fluenced the development of teacher training since the out- 
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break of World War I, (1) Recognition by all responsible 
authorities of the need of superior qualifications, (2) Gen- 
eral trend to raise the standards, and (3) The steps taken 
by the Conference to establish certification standards. May 
I add a fourth to this list? Without question institutions of 
higher education throughout the United States, and the 
Office of Education in Washington, have through their grow- 
ing interest in the education of the handicapped, tended to 
bring about some raising of the standards for teacher train- 
ing in our field. 

Mrs. Poore also discusses the problem of teacher supply 
throughout the whole field of education in the United States. 
She points out, that while salaries have shown a 10 per cent 
increase, the cost of living has jumped 26 per cent since 
August 1939. Perhaps one or two additional points might 
be brought out with respect to this part of Mrs. Poore’s 
paper. In the first place, it is quite natural that some teach- 
ers would go into war work; we would expect that—we are 
in no worse condition with respect to that than any other 
profession or industry. Unquestionably, fixed salaries in a 
time of expanded costs create hardship for those so classi- 
fied. I have, myself, however, tried to emphasize over and 
over, with my staff, the factor of security, particularly on 
the part of older teachers who have family maintenance 
problems. This is an important factor in the long run, and 
the teacher needs in a good many instances to be helped 
to see its significance in her general outlook on life. One 
further point, A good many opportunities for professional 
advancement come to the teachers everywhere in the pro- 
fession in a time like this. Perhaps we should be exceedingly 
careful about any policy or procedure in connection with 
employment which would limit in any way the professional 
future, particularly of the young teacher. 

Finally, Mrs. Poore discusses the problem of teacher 
training, bringing forward figures to indicate quite clearly 
that there will not be enough normal student graduates 
this year to meet staffing needs of the schools for the deaf 
in this country. 

Furthermore, it seems to be quite clear that schools have 
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already been forced to lower qualifications for the teaching 
staff. This picture is certainly substantially correct. It is 
the same picture for public schools throughout the United 
States, and the situation will probably not improve until 
the war is over. We cannot do anything about it. To under- 
take to open up new training centers would in my own 
humble opinion be a mistake. The problem seems to be to 
get people to take training; that is our experience, and I 
gather other training centers are having the same trouble. 
“But,” everybody asks, “what shall we do about a teaching 
staff for 1945.” The only answer, is a common sense one, the 
best we can; if we need to lower our standards in order to 
employ teachers, then we shall have to do so. It should, 
however, be made clear to teachers so employed, that they 
are “War Emergency Teachers” and do not have life tenure 
in the school. We are learning also, that we can put more 
than 10 pupils in a classroom. We are compelled to do it. 
It is a common-sense measure, although everybody admits 
that it is not an ideal classroom situation. Again, we prob- 
ably do not need so many teachers right now as in normal 
times. Our own registration has dropped 20 to 30, and I 
should judge that the same situation exists throughout the 
United States. Perhaps there is no need for full number 
of staff required in normal times. Certainly one of the first 
things we ought to do is make a careful survey of this phase 
of our problem, and to cut down on staff wherever it seems 
feasible. 

In some circles we hear quite a bit about the “frills of 
education,” it being often urged that in a time of emergency, 
such as this, these “frills” ought to be cut out, Cutting 
down on the program of the school along these lines, of 
course, would involve dropping some members of the staff, 
and might, in a large city school system, result in consider- 
able saving. I know very little about so called “unnecessary 
items of instruction” in the public schools, but I am fairly 
certain we do not have anything in the program of schools 
for the deaf that can be justly classified as a “frill.” Staff 
cutting, on that sort of basis in the average school for the 
deaf, would mean very little saving, and until we are sure 
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we are not cutting down on the vital opportunities for the 
deaf boy or girl we certainly ought to be very cautious in 
following such a policy. 

So much for direct comment on Mrs. Poore’s very fine 
paper. May I now turn to the task that was given me, leading 
a discussion of the problem of teacher training during this 
period of war emergency. I am going to follow Mrs. Poore’s 
lead, and discuss standards for teaching staff, including of 
course, the training of teachers. In this matter I wish to 
raise two sets of questions which I think should be sharply 
separated in our minds: 

The first deals with our immediate problem, the “now”; 
the second has to do with the “long look.” Of these questions 
I should say that the latter set is much more important. 
We can “muddle” through somehow in this emergency. But 
the way we look at our job, both from the standpoint of 
its total effect upon the child and from the standpoint of its 
effect on life over the years, seems to me to be of greater 
importance, even in a time like this. 

What then are some of the questions which have to do 
with this problem, that we must face right now: 

1. Can we definitely say that there shall be no drop in 
standards for the employment and training of teachers dur- 
ing this war period? 

2. What responsibility have we as a profession toward 
the problem of re-education of men from the armed forces 
who have suffered loss of hearing? 

3. To what extent will the drop in registration in our 
schools relieve our teacher needs situation? 

4. What other measures have been tried, such as enlarg- 
ing classes, which have proved to be workable war emergency 
measures? 

5. In war emergency such as this, when the lowering of 
standards appears to be a necessity, what steps are we 
taking to assure ourselves that such measures will be 
temporary and will not affect the work of our schools in the 
long run? 

So much for the questions relating to our immediate needs 
in this emergency. Perhaps more important to us in the 
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long run are the questions which relate to the problem of 
teacher training and teacher employment standards over 
the years to come. As a basis for our discussion, I should 
like to raise the following questions: 

1. Do we need training centers in addition to those al- 
ready operating with approval of the Conference? There 
are two phases of this question, (a) Do we have enough 
training centers operating in the United States to supply 
normal demand for teachers in American schools for the 
deaf? (b) Are the training centers distributed geographically 
in such a way as to meet the needs for all schools in the 
United States? 

2. Shall we in the near future eliminate the two-year 
trainee from our training classes? As pointed out by Mrs. 
Poore, it appeared to be the aim of those who set up the 
training program in 1926, that training of two-year college 
people ought to be looked upon as a temporary measure. By 
1946 it will have been 20 years since the program was set 
up, and it is probably about time for us to decide whether 
or not it is wise to continue to admit the two-year college 
trainee to our training classes. 

3. Should the training center undertake to make arrange- 
ments with some institution of higher learning in its im- 
mediate vicinity for a combined program of teacher train- 
ing which will lead to the Master’s degree? 

4. What effect is the revolution in education of the 
deaf, created by the introduction of acoustic procedures, 
going to have on our normal training work? Do we not 
need now to undertake a complete survey of our training 
work in terms of this new advance in the education of the 
deaf? 

5. It seems to me that one of the most important ques- 
tions connected with teacher training, and one to which 
we have given all too little attention, is that of in-service 
training. It is so easy for the human being to get into a rut, 
that some kind of opportunity for professional stimulation 
for the teacher of the deaf seems to me to be of utmost 
importance. Allow me to raise two or three questions with 
respect to in-service training: 
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(a) Should we have frequently scheduled “pull-up” 
courses, set up as a requirement for extension of certificates 
of our teachers? 

(b) Do we need to provide opportunities for teachers 
to go on from the A.B. to the M.A. degree while carrying 
on their regular teaching work? This might be done in 
either of two ways; by granting a year’s leave of absence 
for work at an institution of higher learning, or by summer 
school courses, 

(c) What opportunities for professional stimulation lie in 
the idea of the “Institute” where a group of teachers get 
together for almost any kind of study or discussion, under 
adequate leadership? Might we not create a very wholesome 
atmosphere in our teacher training staff, if we set up a 
regular program of such “Institutes” in our schools? 


A paper on the same subject, prepared by Sister M. Con- 
stantia of St. Mary’s School in Buffalo, was read. 


SIsTER CONSTANTIA: 
DISCUSSION 


As a part of the formal discussion of this important 
question, it may be well to consider a few possibilities that 
have a distinct bearing on the matter: 


a. A special effort must be made on the part of school 
officials to meet the changes with which they are con- 
fronted. 

. Educators must follow an educational plan that will 
be effective for the future welfare of nearly 20,000 deaf 
children in the day classes, residential and private 
schools throughout the country. 


The fact that teachers of the deaf have resigned their 
positions to enter other fields of endeavor needs no emphasis. 
This constitutes one of the major problems of this time 
of emergency. 

The following information taken from a report in Edu- 
cation for Victory, the Official Biweekly of the United States 
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Office of Education, January 3, 1944, shows the magnitude 
of the loss of teaching personnel: 


From careful studies it is conservatively estimated that at least 
70,000 public-school teaching positions in the United States are either 
vacant or in charge of teachers with sub-standard qualifications. This 
condition is due principally to losses of teachers to the armed forces 
and to industrial employment. The teacher shortage is made more 
acute by the fact that enrollments in teacher-training institutions 
have fallen to approximately 40 per cent of normal enrollments. 

The shortage of teachers seems to be more acute in rural districts 
and in such essential fields as science, mathematics, physical education 
and agriculture. 

In light of these facts and in the belief that a physically strong and 
mentally well-trained, intelligent citizenry constitutes a most valu- 
able national asset in times of war or in times of peace, the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers hereby urges the War Man- 
power Commission to assist the schools, as far as in its power lies, 
to secure and to maintain a teaching personnel adequate to meet 
the present and future needs of our democratic society. 


The following then demands careful decision: Will it be 
necessary under the present-day circumstances to lower 
the standards of teacher training for the deaf? Some schools 
may be forced to employ, for a time, teachers not fully 


trained for work with the deaf, and to try, by a wise use of 
a good supervising teacher, to minimize the effects of such a 
measure on the progress of the children. It may be unavoid- 
able that larger classes be assigned to the experienced teach- 
ers on the staff. It may be necessary to adopt these and 
various other temporary methods of alleviating the teacher 
shortage. But we believe that the present high standards for 
candidates in the teacher training classes for the deaf should 
not be lowered. They have been attained at great cost over 
many years of earnest endeavor. 

This idea was aptly expressed in the September, 1943 
ANNALS: 

It is encouraging to note that despite present difficulties those 
schools for the deaf which have established certification requirements 
for teaching positions have not abandoned the standards thus set up. 
There is further a continuing interest on the part of teachers them- 
selves to obtain certificates. This amounts to a wholesome profes- 
sional practice, for by it there is assurance that the teaching quality 
in schools for the deaf will remain at a high level. 

The teachers of tomorrow are the hope of the world. The 
postwar era will be a period of transition, a time of unrest. 
There will be unparalleled demands made upon professional 
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workers in schools. If they are not properly trained, and 
thoroughly imbued with the ideals of the true educator, the 
welfare of the children for years to come will suffer a serious 
setback. It is most necessary then, that teacher-training 
institutions maintain a standard program of professional 
education courses for carefully selected prospective teachers. 

It devolves upon the teacher of the deaf in a most 
unique manner, not only to impart academic knowledge, 
but also to instil into the hearts of the pupils a deep faith 
in God and man. Deaf boys and girls depend almost en- 
tirely on their teachers for whatever lessons they can learn 
to enable them to live a full and happy life, in honor and 
peace with their fellow men. So teachers of the deaf carry 
even a heavier burden of responsibility than other educators. 
This is an added reason why the teacher-education programs 
must continue to demand adequate preparation for this 
highly specialized work. 


Tuirp Session, TurespAy AFTERNOON, APRIL 25, 1944 


The Conference met for its Third Session at 2 o’clock 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 25, 1944, Dr. Hall presiding. 

Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent of the Minnesota 
School, was called on for a paper on Teachers’ Salaries. 


Mr. Estab: 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The teacher in our schools today becomes more and more 
a priceless possession. It has been well said that we do not 
“miss the water until the well runs dry.” We can also say, 
even if it is with chagrin, that we have never valued our 
teachers as we do today when they are so hard to get and 
so hard to keep. We can also admit that it is about time that 
something happened to make us conscious of the value of 
teachers in dollars and cents. We have always known and 
have spoken highly of the teacher’s worth in the classroom 
but we were never too ambitious in our efforts to bring them 
up in the financial scale. Very often our engineers and other 
employees have received more over a year’s time than our 
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teachers. Now we are up against it in many schools and 
those who have had high salary scales are able to step up 
with bids the others cannot meet. Our boards, our depart- 
ments, our governing agencies have not been awake to the 
fact that teachers must be paid more and then more again 
so that they can keep in line with others in similar vocations. 

This study should help to educate us as to our compara- 
tive situations along these lines. From this we can learn 
more and then get moving. It stands to reason that in the 
long run we get the quality of teacher we can support. 
Occasionally we get and keep a teacher, an excellent teacher, 
while still paying an inadequate salary. There is something 
besides the salary that holds this teacher. Too often we 
trade on this something and proceed to base our salary 
schedule on what this good teacher will stay for instead of 
admitting her worth and paying her what she is worth, and 
then pay others accordingly. Our teachers are not organ- 
ized. We have found it takes organization to raise wages 
and salaries. Our teachers could organize. There are or- 
ganizers who would just delight in getting a good teachers’ 
union under way. We may not want this and we can avert 
such unionization by exerting efforts toward substantial 
increases for our teachers. 

{Here Mr. Elstad described efforts to obtain information from 
schools for the deaf on the teacher situation, with special interest 
centering on the salary question. For this purpose a questionnaire 
was used, and the final summaries were based on returns from 36 
schools. ] 

The first question in the study has to do with the control 
of the schools. The thirty-six schools are evenly divided on 
that score. Eighteen are under the board or department 
of education, and eighteen are not. I do not think there is 
much question as to which is the better arrangement 
scholastically. If we believe that educational matters should 
be controlled specifically by those interested in education, 
then we must concede that a board or department of edu- 
cation should be responsible for our schools which certainly 
are educational institutions. It is conceivable and often true 
that a school may prosper better under some other arrange- 
ment. A name doesn’t answer all the questions but, granted 
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a progressive board or department of education is func- 
tioning, their duties and responsibilities should include our 
schools for the deaf. It is interesting to note that those 
schools listed under educational boards have not fared 
better in teachers’ salaries. There may be an average differ- 
ence of $50 a year in favor of the educational board control. 
It would seem, however, that the schools still under other 
boards should seriously consider making the change. 

There seems to be very little to recommend the placing 
of teachers under civil service. It is definitely a disadvantage 
during these times. Civil service boards cannot recruit 
teachers. The superintendent has to go out and get his own. 
Those schools that may be considering such a change should 
consult those school heads who have this condition before 
considering it further. There are eleven schools having em- 
ployees under civil service. There is some reason for this but 
a most careful study should be made before favoring it in 
any institutional program. Usually the pressure groups win 
the salary increase victories and the other weaker groups 
take what is left. The superintendent is helpless and must 
take the “heat” when raises are not forthcoming. Once in— 
always in, is the weak link in civil service. The excellent 
employee or teacher doesn’t need this protection. The others 
do not deserve it, Civil service is all in favor of the em- 
ployee. This again is my own personal opinion. 

The minimum and maximum salary question is the really 
interesting question. There are many factors which enter 
in the consideration of salaries. The salary should in the 
first place be a living salary, It should enable the teacher 
to take his or her place in the community. This place is one 
of importance and dignity. The city or community has a 
right to expect much from our teachers. They must be 
able to live comfortably and to feel financially able to con- 
tribute generously for those things that are for the good 
of the community. This will be expected of them whether we 
pay them enough to carry the responsibility or not. This 
adequate salary varies. In some sections of the country 
less is needed to meet the above requirements but the dif- 
ferences are not so great as we might think. When our 
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salaries are more nearly reasonable throughout the land, 
we shall find that there will be not such great differences. 
Certainly there is no rhyme or reason to the range in salaries 
paid the superintendents. The size of the school means noth- 
ing. Location means nothing. The size of the city means 
little. We do have a case when we go before our boards 
for increased salaries. Our teachers must be good teachers. 
They must have special training. If they have this training, 
or the experience to make up for the lack of training, they 
should be paid well for it. The lowest minimum paid is 
$850. For a trained teacher that is not enough. With mainte- 
nance, it is perhaps a living salary. It would take many 
years for this teacher to reach a reasonable salary. That 
teacher could well consider trying another field where 
salaries are better. The average minimum is $1,280. That 
is a fair average. A school cannot attract new teachers for 
that money, however, and if we cannot attract new teachers 
for that money today, we should by all means never slip 
back to that average after the war. The highest maximum 
paid is $3,400. That is high. The average maximum is 
$1,904, That is a fair average but it is not high enough. 
If our teachers must look forward to only a little better 
than $150 a month for twelve months a year, there is no 
good reason for staying in the work. Love for the work is 
fine but it cannot do everything. We should be able to bring 
our minimums up to at least $1,450 and our maximums 
up to $2,400 on the average. If reasonable increases are 
allowed each year, we shall find that our personnel will 
be more interested in its advancement. 

Automatic increases have not been popular up to the 
present time as the study will reveal. There is something to 
be said for them and something to be said on the other side. 
We all realize that there are differences in teachers. Some 
deserve more than others, Some say “Same pay for same 
work,” regardless. That leans too far the other way. It 
would seem that the head of the school could decide who 
are to receive the raises. If he is not competent enough to do 
this, he is not competent enough to hold the position in the 
first place. If the teacher knows she has to satisfy the re- 
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quirements of the school and not the requirements of a 
board higher up, she will be more attentive to her immediate 
job. The more we keep the loyalties of our workers out 
of board control, the better. The superintendent usually 
takes the heat. He should have control of the ovens, too. 
The survey would seem to indicate that some real effort 
should be made to insure reasonable regular raises in many 
schools. 

There seems to be general agreement that recognition 
should be given a degree. All new teachers should have 
degrees. All must have a degree in order to enroll in our 
training classes. Those on our staffs now without degrees 
are building up years of experience which make these 
teachers just as valuable, perhaps, as those with more pre- 
liminary training and this experience should be recognized 
when the teacher is employed. Eventually we should reach 
the stage when we will have only those with degrees on our 
staffs. I am not one who believes our staffs will then be 
greatly superior. I do feel that this should be our goal. 
Anything less is non-professional. No young woman should 
be trained without a degree. We must remember that a 
year’s training in the best training center doesn’t make a 
teacher. It just starts a teacher out on a track. We still have 
many who have been derailed but are still plowing on. 
Experience makes the teacher or breaks her. 

The question as to whether a teacher should receive 
extra compensation for extra-curricular activities is diffi- 
cult to answer. Twenty-six schools pay no more for such 
duties. If all teachers could have these extra duties, there 
would be no difficulty. It does seem that there is a hardship 
worked on the specially qualified individual. Most of them 
do not protest. If they did, we would not have them but 
we are not especially appreciative when we assign them the 
same pay the others get who are expert, perhaps, in just 
one limited field. It is true that they know what they are 
to get when they come but that doesn’t always satisfy indi- 
viduals. 

Twenty-two schools still have teachers living in. My 
personal opinion is that all who can should live off the 
campus. “Familiarity breeds contempt.” That can be true. 
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“Out of sight, out of mind” is often true and good thinking, 
too, because our children should be out of our teachers’ 
minds when they are away from school. Try and do it, we 
may say, but we should encourage it. It is cheaper to have 
them live in and it is cheaper to live in, in most cases. We 
would profit by some expression of opinion from those who 
have tried both ways. 

It is encouraging to note that there are retirement plans in 
many schools. No effort was made to summarize this part 
of the study, mainly because of the time it would demand. 

It is gratifying to note that new teachers are not required 
to start at minimum salaries. This would indicate a flexible 
schedule and that is as it should be. Conditions determine 
our actions in other matters, They should in this. It is in- 
teresting to note that married men fare no better than 
single men in most cases, that is, financially, of course. We 
know they are better in all other ways. Whether they should 
get more than their single brethren is a question. Public 
schools often make a distinction. 

In most schools no automatic increases are granted for 
summer school work. It would seem that if regular schedules 
of increases were established, this matter would be taken 
care of automatically. If the superintendent and principals 
had control of the increases, they could always use the 
summer school attendance as an indication of professional 
interest and recommend raises on that basis. We readily 
admit that there are other reasons for raises equally as 
important. 

It would seem that our vocational work is carried on 
by qualified instructors. The standards are reasonably good 
and in most cases, the salaries compare favorably with those 
paid in the academic department. This is an encouraging 
fact. Our vocational work is an important part of our edu- 
cational program. It must be so recognized in all ways. 

The question on course of study reveals that four schools 
use the same course as that used in the public schools. This 
response doesn’t prove anything one way or the other. My 
own personal opinion is that our courses of study are still 
patterned for the college-minded youth. We have work to 
do along these lines. We must decide what we want to turn 
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out and then pattern our courses accordingly. It is easier 
to stick to the old courses but are they doing the job we 
want them to do? We can well have a discussion on this 
question. 

The last two questions asked for the qualifications neces- 
sary to become eligible for a teaching position in different 
schools. We are making progress in our field of education 
because our demands for better teachers will bring better 
teachers. These days we cannot be too particular. If all 
schools will tighten up on requirements, we can look for 
higher standards after the war and consequently better re- 
sults. 


[At the close of his paper Mr. Elstad distributed mimeo- 
graphed copies of a compilation of the answers submitted by 
the 36 schools returning answers to his questionnaire. ] 

The problem of Teachers’ Salaries was given further con- 
sideration in a study prepared by Mr. Charles A. Bradford, 
superintendent, New York School. 


Mr. Braprorp: 


THE SALARY STATUS OF TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF IN AMERICA 


An examination of the January 1944 issue of the ANNALS 
reveals that there are approximately 2,800 teachers who are 
responsible for the instruction of 20,850 deaf boys and girls 
in America and represent, potentially, at least, a major force 
in determining the future status of the deaf in our constantly 
changing society. Many studies have been made with re- 
spect to the various factors influencing the preparation and 
employment of teachers in our public schools, but so far as 
I know, no similar study has been made concerning teachers 
of the deaf, as a group. It was with this thought in mind 
that questionnaires were prepared, one to be sent to the 
superintendents of schools for the deaf and another to 
teachers of the deaf, since the teachers that we wish to hold 
and interest in the profession are vitally concerned with the 
problems of preparation, salaries, local living conditions, 
tenure, retirement and sick leave benefits, teaching load 
and extra-curricular assignments. 
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I am fully aware of the gloom which surrounds a su- 
perintendent’s office and of his troubles during the period of 
each year when he devotes a major portion of his time to 
the preparation of an acceptable budget for the coming 
year. I am sure that many of the unfavorable conditions 
which exist in some of our schools at the present time 
would be immediately overcome if more funds were at the 
disposal of school administrators. 

The facts which I have assembled as a result of the study 
mentioned above can only be considered as preliminary 
findings at this time, since it has been impossible with the 
limited time that I have had available to tabulate and 
digest much of the information that has been received. 
Therefore, I am confining my remarks entirely to the 
findings from the superintendents’ questionnaires concern- 
ing only the white residential schools for the deaf in the 
United States and Canada. 

Of the 65 residential schools for our white deaf children 
in the United States and Canada, to whom the superin- 
tendents’ questionnaires were sent, 34 were returned, 28 were 
unanswered and 3 schools indicated that it did not seem 
advisable for them to release the information requested. 

A breakdown of replies according to location: 

New England states 

Middle Atlantic states (including District of Columbia) 
Southern Atlantic states, eastern section 

Southern states, western section 

Central states, eastern section 

Central states, western section 

Northwestern states 


Southwestern states 
Canada 
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Since the returns represent over 50% of the schools in 
the group considered, and also represent a fairly complete 
geographical cross-section of America, the results should 
closely approximate the conditions to be found in the 
average school. 

The information that is available indicates that 6,460 
pupils in the above schools are being taught by 886 teach- 
ers, giving a ratio of 7.28 pupils per teacher. The total 
number of employees in these same schools is 2,347 or 
2.76 pupils for each person on the various payrolls. 
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Though school officials and teacher training centers de- 
termine, for the most part, the type and amount of prepara- 
tion that teachers need, there are several reasons why the 
teachers themselves should understand current practices 
and trends in teacher training and certification. In the first 
place, the teacher should be able to judge whether or not 
his training is adequate, in terms of current demands, in 
order to hold his position or to seek promotion in schools 
that offer greater remuneration. Secondly, the teacher who 
is interested in giving his best effort to the children assigned 
to him should seek to improve himself even though the 
standards set up by some of the schools would not prevent 
his accepting or holding a minor position in them. 

Among the administrative problems that immediately 
concern a teacher, probably none is more important than 
that of salaries. Teachers, like all other people, must live, 
and regardless of how interested they are in their work or 
how professional their aims may be, the salary question 
is frequently foremost in their thinking. However, the indi- 
vidual who concerns himself more with his salary than 
with his professional reputation is to be condemned. On the 
other hand, the teacher who is giving satisfactory service 
cannot be blamed for requesting proper remuneration. 

Generalizations respecting the status of teachers’ salaries 
are difficult to make. There are salaries that are extremely 
meager, irrespective of the standards by which they are 
judged. On the other hand, it is possible to point out a 
few instances where the teacher’s income is relatively high 
whether evaluated in terms of the service rendered or in 
terms of the incomes of other workers in his community. 
However, statistical data on teachers’ salaries need careful 
interpretation, and therefore generalizations, unless properly 
qualified, are likely to be misleading. 

In general, the lowest salaries in the profession are found 
in the South or in other states where schools are located in 
rural areas. Conversely, the highest salaries are paid in the 
larger metropolitan areas or in states which have a reputa- 
tion for maintaining high educational standards in their 
public school systems. 
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The heads of 21 schools are in favor of, while 7 are op- 
posed to, a salary schedule. By a salary schedule I am 
referring to any plan for the payment of school employees 
formally adopted by the board of trustees, which to a large 
degree automatically determines the beginning salary, the 
amount and number of yearly increases, and the maximum 
salary received by various groups of teachers, and other 
employees with specific qualifications. Eighteen of the 
schools studied have a salary scale; fifteen do not. 

Let us examine the salary figures now paid: 

Salary With Maintenance 


Type of Teacher Minimum Maximum 


Academic $ 750-1800 Average $1086.38 $ 950-2200 Average $1472.72 
Vocational 450-1800 Average 1013.25 1250-2200 Average 1537.93 
Supervising 
teachers 1225-1500 1740-2000 
Average paid 1708.75 
Principals 1250-2800 1750-2100 
Average paid 2400.00 


Salary Without Maintenance 
Teacher Minimum Maximum 


Academic $ 900-2200 Average $1339.28 $1275-3500 Average $1866.85 
Vocational 900-2300 Average 1315.71 1330-3500 Average 1980.43 
Supervising 
teachers 1500-3000 1860-3800 
Average paid 2061.39 
Principals 1470-3500 1750-4500 
Average paid 2482.79 


Two schools are paying their teachers more than is being 
paid to the public school teachers of their respective com- 
munities. Nineteen schools pay their teachers on an equal 
basis with the public school teachers of their communities, 
while the teachers in ten schools do not receive as much as 
the public school teachers in the same localities. Only three 
schools offer additional compensation for summer school 
attendance. 

Several schools are giving bonuses in addition to the 
salaries indicated in the above schedules at the present time 
to offset the increased cost of living brought about by the 
war. These bonuses vary from $100 to $300 a year in flat 
amounts, while one school gives a percentage bonus of 5% 
plus $7.50 a month to each teacher. 

A careful study of the above salary schedules also reveals 
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a wide discrepancy between the apparent value of main- 
tenance among the various schools. By comparing the sched- 
ules with and without maintenance, these allowances range 
from 0 to $550. Some schools indicated that their salaries 
were the same without maintenance as they were when 
maintenance was provided. Several schools reported figures 
similar to the following: No differential between minimum 
salaries paid with or without maintenance while the differ- 
ence between maximum salaries with and without main- 
tenance is $550; difference with and without maintenance 
on minimum salaries is $200 while a comparison of the 
maximum figures reveals a difference of $500. There seems 
to be no justification for these wide variations. I believe 
that the allowance should be uniform; im other words, if a 
minimum salary was $1000 with maintenance or $1250 with- 
out, it follows that a maximum salary of $1500 with main- 
tenance should pay $1750 and not $1700 or $2300 without 
maintenance. My own opinion is that if this maintenance 
allowance were constant with both minimum and maximum 
salaries, the result would be a more contented group of 
teachers. 

Irrespective of the figures that have been discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs, no salary or salary average is of 
great value unless a variety of other factors is taken into 
consideration. Is a particular salary too low, too high, or 
approximately right? A question of this kind can be an- 
swered only in relative terms. What kind of teacher are we 
talking about? What kind of position does he hold and 
what preparation has he had? What are the responsibilities 
he assumes and how valuable is the service rendered? How 
much does it cost a teacher to live? These questions must be 
answered before any salary can be fairly evaluated. 

If it is true that our teachers’ salaries are usually lower 
than they should be, it is up to us to discuss the causes in 
order that we may take intelligent action in an effort to 
eliminate them. 

A serious consideration of the problem will suggest that 
there are undoubtedly five factors that are of fundamental 
importance as determiners of the general level of teachers’ 
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salaries. These factors are (1) The current economic situa- 
tion, (2) the value society or the state attaches to the 
school and its product, (3) the preparation required by the 
various schools, (4) the predominance of women in the 
profession, and (5) the relationship between the supply of 
teachers and the demand for their services. Each of these 
factors will be briefly discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Teachers’ salaries, as a rule, tend to rise and fall with 
the general price level; however, the correlation between 
salaries and economic conditions is not always so close as 
might be desired. If fluctuations in teachers’ salaries actually 
followed the cost of living for teachers, there would be little 
cause to be concerned about this factor. In times of depres- 
sion teachers should be willing to accept reasonable reduc- 
tions in salaries and in periods of high prices such as exist 
today, they should be satisfied with equitable increases. 
However, when teachers’ salaries lag behind a general rise 
in prices or when the decrease in the salary level is greater 
than the general decrease in the cost of living, the matter 
is one of grave concern to the whole profession. The chief 
difficulty has been that we have had no reliable measures 
of costs of living among our teachers by which we can judge 
the amount of general increases that are justified. Various 
reports in the newspapers and elsewhere indicate that there 
is a great range in the estimated increase in teachers’ living 
costs over a period of the last four years, The following para- 
graph from the April 16, 1944, issue of the New York Herald- 
Tribune is typical: “I am willing to give up luxuries for 
the war effort very cheerfully, but I am down to the bare 
edge of necessities,” replied a woman instructor at Brooklyn 
College in response to a survey on The Financial Problems 
of a Fixed Income Group in War Time, conducted by Brook- 
lyn’s Department of Economics headed by W. H. Steiner. 
“Tightening the belt” would seem to be the only means by 
which teachers and their families can balance their war-time 
budgets, according to the survey, which reveals a 7 to 90 
per cent increase in teachers’ living costs over the period 
of 1940 to 1943. How much have living costs risen? Shall 
we take the 7 or 90% estimate? 
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Just what should we aim for? If teachers’ salaries are 
to bear a proper relation to costs of living for teachers, we 
must have indexes that are accurate and properly applicable 
to the profession, and must see that they are applied intelli- 
gently in both increasing or decreasing salaries, as the case 
may be, depending upon economic conditions at the time. 

The status of teacher qualifications has been considered 
earlier in the day. It is being discussed again briefly to 
illustrate its relationship to the general level of teachers’ 
salaries. It is useless for our teachers to expect salaries 
comparable with the incomes in other professions until their 
training approximates, both in quantity and quality, the 
preparation required in these other fields of work. The fact 
that some teachers make little or no investment in working 
equipment (education) can partially explain the low level 
of some teachers’ salaries. 

It is possible that the predominance of women in our 
profession can be offered as another explanation for the low 
incomes that are often received. Until the present emergency, 
tradition dictated that women should be paid less than men 
for equivalent work. Consequently, any profession that is 
composed largely of women is likely to have a relatively 
low salary level. It seems probable that after the war, when 
and if times return to normal, an increase over pre-war days 
in the proportion of men in the teaching profession will tend 
to bring about a general improvement in salaries. 

Teaching service, like any other product, is subject to 
the law of supply and demand, and the salary level in the 
profession is at all times subject to the number of teachers 
seeking employment. At the present time the advantage of 
bargaining is unquestionably with the teacher. Under such 
conditions, administrators are forced to bid higher for the 
services of competent teachers and a general rise in salaries 
occurs. Present high wages in industry are a temptation 
to many of our teachers to leave the profession. A recent 
graduate of our school divulged his earnings to one of the 
members of my staff within the past two weeks. After all 
deductions (a fifty dollar bond, social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance and income tax) have been made, his weekly 
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pay envelope yields him $73.50. Can we blame his former 
vocational teacher, who taught him his trade, for being 
tempted to leave the teaching profession, when conditions 
of this kind exist? This particular vocational teacher receives 
$2000 a year. His former pupil makes more than twice that 
amount. Many of you undoubtedly have similar reports from 
former pupils of your own schools. The whole economic pic- 
ture is topsy-turvy. 

The determination of a basic salary is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of salary scheduling. The minimum salary 
not only establishes rather definitely the quality of teacher 
that the school will be able to employ, but also more or less 
sets the limits of all other salaries in the schedule. From a 
purely selfish point of view, a superintendent may argue that 
the basic salary should be just high enough to purchase the 
quality of service that the school needs, and no higher. Most 
administrators are inclined to ignore the question of depend- 
ents and to base the minimum pay on the cost of living of 
a single woman. On the other hand many public school 
systems have attempted to base the minimum teachers’ 
salary on studies of living costs in their respective commu- 
nities. In any event, the basic salary should provide a living 
for a period of twelve months. 

Teacher retirement systems, or teacher pension systems, 
have as their fundamental aim the improvement of educa- 
tional service. They seek to accomplish this by providing for 
the retirement of teachers who have become disabled or 
who, because of advanced age, are no longer capable of 
rendering efficient and effective service to the school. A sec- 
ondary but nevertheless important purpose of any retirement 
plan is the protection of the teacher against economic hard- 
ship or dependence in old age or when physically or mentally 
disabled. 

Twenty-four schools reported that their teachers belong 
to some type of retirement system while only eight schools 
reported they do not. Teachers are always interested in the 
cash outlay which participation in any plan costs them. The 
table below shows the amount of contributions that the 
teachers put into the various systems: 
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No. Schools 
Reporting Amount of Teachers’ Contribution 


11 Flat percentage ranging from 3-5%. 

8 Varying percentage determined of number of years of 
employable service before retirement. 

2 No teacher contribution 


Likewise, retirement plans vary a great deal with respect 
to the amount of benefits given upon retirement, as indi- 
cated below: 


Percentage of Schools 
Reporting Approximate Amount of Retirement Benefits 


4.16 1% average annual salary received during 
fixed period of time. , 

12.5 % average annual salary received during 
fixed period of time. ; 

66.7 % average annual salary received during 
fixed period of time. 

4.16 640 average. 

4.16 % average annual salary not to exceed $720 
per year. 

4.16 $700 per year. 

4.16 $40 per month. 


A discussion of teacher retirement with a prospective teach- 
er usually brings forth a question regarding the teacher’s re- 
tirement contributions in case he withdraws from the system 
or in case death occurs prior to the eligible retirement age. 
Most authorities take the position that a sound teacher re- 
tirement system will maintain a separate account with each 
depositor and that the contributions of a teacher will at all 
times be looked upon as his personal property. In case of with- 
drawal from the system prior to retirement, it is generally 
agreed that the teacher should be able to withdraw all of his 
personal deposits together with accumulated interest. The 
table below illustrates that most of the retirement systems to 
which our teachers belong concur in this belief: 

Disposition or TEACHERS’ Deposits IN Case oF WITHDRAWAL FROM 


THE SysTeEM oR IN Case OF WITHDRAWAL, DISABILITY OR 
DeatH Prion TO RETIREMENT 


Part of Deposit Payable 


No. Schools Withdrawal Disability Death 
l Part None All Part None All Part None 


21 x x 
1 75% x 
17 


8 
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Practically all state retirement systems make membership 
compulsory for new teachers. Twenty-one schools reported 
that such membership is compulsory and only one school 
reported optional membership. 

Provisions relating to age and conditions of retirement 
may be conveniently classified under two heads—those re- 
lating to optional retirement and those relating to compul- 
sory retirement. Regardless of whether or not a retirement 
system specifies a particular age at which teachers must 
resign from the service, it must set up certain minimum 
conditions for optional retirement. These conditions usually 
relate to one or more of the following factors: 

1. Length of service. 
2. Minimum age. 
3. Amount of contributions made. 

Nineteen out of 27 schools reported that retirement is 
compulsory in their systems at a definite age, which ranges 
from 60 years to 70 years as tabulated below: 


Percentage of Schools Compulsory Retirement Age 
Women Men 


5.26 60 65 
15.79 65 
78.95 70 
The minimum age upon which a teacher may retire also 
varies considerably among the various schools. The figures 
below which give this data are self explanatory: 
No. Schools Eligible Retirement Age 


2 55 

. (Contributions vary according 

to age selected at time of be- 
coming a member) 


55 plus 20 years service 
60 plus 35 years service 
62 


62 or 35 years service 
65 


65 or 35 years service 
70 


The term “tenure,” as usually used in education, refers 
to the manner in which teachers hold their positions and to 
the length of time they serve. Another aspect of this same 
problem is “turnover,” which may be defined as the number 
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of changes in personnel which occur during any set length 
of time. Tenure conditions are good when teachers hold 
positions for relatively long periods under conditions favor- 
able to both themselves and the school by whom they are 
employed. 

What are the chief causes for teacher turnover in schools 
for the deaf? Statistics reveal that teachers, who have with- 
drawn from the profession since January, 1940, have left 
for the following reasons: 


Percentage of Teachers Leaving Reason for Leaving 
27.3 Marriage 
9.0 Ill health or other conditions 
which necessitated giving up 
work 
Leave of absence 
General dissatisfaction with teach- 
ers 
Desire to enter another type of 
work 
Failure in the work 
Maternity 
Retirement 
Death 
Entrance into a branch of the 
Armed Services 


It is interesting to note that approximately 68% of the 
reported teacher turnover involved individuals who left the 
profession, while changes of position within the pro- 
fession itself accounted for only 32% of the total teacher 
turnover. The reasons given for changes within the profes- 
sion may be tabulated as follows: 


Percentage of Change Reason for Change 

18.8 Promotion 

70.0 Voluntary change of position. (Desire to be 
nearer home, failure to receive increase in 
salary, desire to work with a friend, desire 
for better chance of promotion, etc.) 

112 Dismissal for inefficiency, misconduct or be- 
cause of a reduction in the teaching staff. 


Statistics were not obtained which would indicate the gross 
turnover among our schools. However, I believe we will all 
agree that a large per cent of turnover is certain to produce 
@ poorer educational product than would result if the teach- 
ing staff remained fairly stable. A high percentage of with- 
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drawals from the profession or any other condition that 
makes necessary the employment of relatively large num- 
bers of inexperienced teachers each year represents an un- 
desirable situation. Likewise, the movement of teachers 
within the profession has certain decided disadvantages. 
Each time that a teacher finds himself in a new position he 
is forced to make certain time consuming adjustments to 
the school, the administrative organization, and the com- 
munity. 

Many students of educational administration feel that the 
length of a teacher’s contract is one of the major factors 
involving teacher turnover. The present trend indicates that 
annual contracts should be abolished and legal tenure 
adopted. I do not feel that it is necessary at this time to 
discuss the advantages and disadvantages of legal tenure. 
However, it is interesting to note that 14 superintendents 
stated they were in favor of legal tenure and only 10 were 
opposed to it. 

The following table shows the present policies governing 
the duration of teachers’ employment in our schools for the 
deaf: 


Percentage Reported Type of Provision 


No legal provision (Contracts not issued). 

Annual contracts (covering any school year). 

Continuing contract (automatically renewed 
unless written notice is given to either party 
prior to beginning of new school year). 

Permanent legal tenure after probationary 
period. 

Change in marital status (marriage of female 
teacher automatically terminates contract). 

Contracts permitted for more than one year. 


Effective teaching demands physical stamina and large 
reserves of nervous energy. Poor health on the part of the 
teacher not only hinders effective learning, but in cases of 
contagion may also represent a serious menace to the chil- 
dren with whom the teacher comes in contact. Most of the 
evidence available concerning health conditions among 
teachers in general has been obtained from studies of teach- 
ers’ absences. Such investigations are usually inadequate 
since they deal only with actual absences, neglecting minor 


258 
42.9 
143 
11.3 
5.7 
0 
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disabilities which may greatly affect the quality of instruc- 
tion while permitting the teacher to continue with his work. 

Illness is not the only reason for teachers’ absences from 
their work. Others that are usually considered legitimate in 
most schools are death in the immediate family, visits to 
other schools, etc. While it is a teacher’s responsibility to 
see that his absences are kept at a minimum consistent with 
efficient instruction, there will be occasions when it is not 
only impossible but highly undesirable for him to be present 
at school. Such occasions bring up two important adminis- 
trative problems. The first of these relates to the provision 
of substitute teachers and the second to the payment of the 
teacher when absent from duty. 

What plans are followed in schools for the deaf when 
teachers are absent? The following table represents the data 
assembled in this connection: 


Number of Schools 
Academic Vocational Practice Followed in Case of Absences 


Pupils dismissed from classes. 

Classes doubled up. 

Pupils temporarily placed in vocational 
classes or vice versa. 

Class put in charge of one of the best pupils 
in the class. 

Class supervised by an older pupil. 

Class supervised by a counselor. 

Class taught by supervising teacher. 

Class taught by principal. 

Class taught by training teacher. 

25 Class taught by substitute teacher. 


0 
1 
4 
1 
3 
3 
9 
9 
2 


Eleven schools reported that, in normal times at least, 
substitute teachers could easily be obtained. Nineteen schools 
indicated that substitutes were not easily found who could 
assume the duties of an absent teacher. The data further 
reveals that 15 principals and 14 superintendents are re- 
sponsible for contacting and providing a substitute when 
necessary. The majority of the substitutes that are employed 
receive a flat rate of pay ranging from $2.00 to $9.00 per 
day with the average being $4.85 per day. 

Provisions for the payment of salary during a teacher’s 
absence vary a great deal among the various schools, as 
would be expected. The following figures reveal the number 
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of schools that allow part or full pay to their teachers for 
different types of absences: 


Number of Schools 
Allowing Part or Full Pay Cause of Absence 

29 Personal illness or accident of short 
duration. 

27 Death in immediate family. 

20 Attending educational meetings. 

19 Visiting in other schools (usually 
limited to 1 or 2 days per year). 

8 Religious observances. 

14 Other reasons, such as court summons, 
funerals of friends, etc. 


The benefits teachers receive and the length of time they 
are paid during absences caused by illness follow: 


Number of Amount of 
Schools Pay Length of Absence per Year 
1 Full Up to 60 days. 
2 Full Up to 30 days, (One school cumulative for 
3 years). 

Full For each month of service. (One school 
cumulative up to 90 days less substitute 
pay for longer absences. One school 
cumulative year to year) 

Up to 20 days. 

Up to 18 days. 

Up to 14 days. 

Up to 12 days. (Cumulative to 100 days) 

Up to 10 days. 

Up to 7% days. 

Up to 7 days. 

Up to 6 days—half pay 10 additional days. 

be to 5 days—half pay for 10 additional 

ays. 

Up to 3 days after which teacher is charged 
$2.00 for each day’s absence to go into 
a fund to pay substitute teacher. 

Up to 3 days (cumulative to 100 days). 

For indefinite time at discretion of super- 
intendent. 

One-half For reasonable time at discretion of super- 
intendent. 

Full Teacher pays substitute. 

No pay Any absence. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Twelve schools reported having cumulative plans for sick 
leave absences while 17 schools reported that they did not 
allow absences to accumulate. Twenty-five schools do not 
provide any medical services for their teachers except in 
cases of emergency as compared with five schools which pro- 
vide limited services. Seven superintendents reported they 
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were satisfied with their present plan for the payment of sick 
leave benefits and 16 indicated that they would like to adopt 
a more liberal policy than is now in force. 

I have attempted in this presentation to touch upon the 
many divergent phases of the problem of teachers’ salaries 
which are of vital concern to every teacher in every school 
for the deaf in America, If I have made available any sta- 
tistical data which will be of help to you in raising any of 
your present standards with respect to the welfare of your 
teachers, I shall feel that my efforts have not been in vain. 


A paper on Wages and Management of the Culinary De- 
partment was next read by Mr. Edmund B. Boatner, super- 
intendent, American School. 


Mr. Boatner: 


WAGES AND MANAGEMENT OF THE CULINARY 
DEPARTMENT 


There is no function in our school more important than 
that of preparing and serving food to the pupils and staff and 
it is one function that is necessary three times a day, 
every day, throughout the school year. Obviously much plan- 
ning is necessary to secure the best results possible. The 
first necessary thing is to allot sufficient funds for an ade- 
quate staff as well as necessary foods and supplies. Just 
what portion of the budgetary dollar should be allocated 
for this purpose undoubtedly varies somewhat in the various 
sections of the country. However, it would be worth while to 
establish just what are reasonable standards in this respect. 
In order to secure information on the conditions prevailing 
in the various parts of the country, questionnaires were sent 
to representative schools in each section. Time did not per- 
mit preparing and sending questionnaires to every school 
but I believe that the information which has been secured is 
sufficient to give us a rather fair understanding on which 
to base our considerations of this question. 

From the data received it is immediately apparent that 
there is not only a wide range in the cost of food and the 
cost per meal but an even wider range in the wages paid to 
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culinary employees in the various occupations in the various 
schools. This wide disparity is not to be entirely accounted 
for by sectional differences because schools in the same sec- 
tions of the country even closely situated are among those 
with the widest ranges. 

The problem, therefore, would seem to resolve itself into 
what are fair and reasonable standards for these services 
in the various parts of the country. I am sure that no head 
of any of our institutions wishes to pay employees what is 
less than is generally accepted as a fair rate, and I am also 
sure that everyone wishes to make an adequate, but not 
extravagant, allowance for food. 

It has been said that almost anyone can make a menu. 
In fact, good menus can be secured in printed form from a 
variety of sources. The actual preparation and serving of 
this food in a palatable and economical manner, which is 
calculated to meet all the nutritional needs of the pupils, 
yet which avoids waste and the return of uneaten food, and 
at the same time, takes advantages of those foods which are 
seasonal, as well as those which give greater value for the 
money, are an entirely different matter. Well paid and 
highly skilled workers may be far more economical in the 
long run than poorly paid and less skilled workers. Of course, 
it does not follow that a more highly paid worker is neces- 
sarily more economical—he would have to be the right 
worker. The fact remains, however, that all the workers 
should be paid fairly. That a man has not asked for a raise 
or actually complained about his circumstances may not 
indicate that he is not deserving of a higher rate. 

It is my belief that a careful study of the rates of pay 
and the cost of food among our various schools for the deaf 
would enable us to hit on what is a pretty good average. No 
doubt, some schools are well above this average but on the 
other hand it is quite possible that some are below it. In 
the latter case, it is, no doubt, due in a large degree to finan- 
cial circumstances which may be beyond the control of the 
superintendent. In such cases a vigorous presentation of the 
need for increased allowance to the legislatures or governing 
bodies might secure additional funds. It has been my experi- 
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ence that there is no appeal to which a legislator is more 
likely to respond than that the children need better food. 

There is an old saying that “the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating thereof,” and this would certainly apply to the 
food served in our various institutions, and one of the best 
ways a superintendent can judge the food service is to make 
a practice of eating fairly frequently in the children’s dining 
room, without advance notice. It is difficult to judge from 
prepared menus. If the food is poorly prepared, served cold 
or if there are other conditions to make it unpalatable, it 
will lead to a great deal of waste. This is where a well-paid 
and competent staff should pay high dividends. 

Some years ago I happened to visit an institution at which 
approximately 500 persons were fed. The cooking staff con- 
sisted of a man and his wife whose wages, together, were 
$125 per month. There were two helpers whose wages 
were approximately $45 per month each. This was 
all the help with the exception of student waitresses. While 
I did not have an opportunity to observe the actual food 
served, it seemed to me that the help were being paid inade- 
quately, and it also seemed that the amount of help was 
inadequate to the situation, and that they could fill the need 
only by long hours of service, and if they were filling the 
need adequately, then they were badly underpaid. 

I sent out 21 questionnaires and received 19 replies. Un- 
fortunately, the time was short. It would have been much 
better to have sent questionnaires to every school and I 
would gladly have sent them out to all the schools had time 
permitted. From these questionnaires, I have prepared a few 
statistics. First, I divided the schools into three sections of 
the country, East, West and South. The East comprises 
schools east of the Ohio and above Virginia and Kentucky 
and the South includes all from Virginia to Texas. The West 
is all beyond Pennsylvania. 

We have figured the number of meals, the food cost per 
meal and the labor cost per meal. The number of workers 
does not include dietitians, as many of the schools have a 
combination matron-dietitian which I felt made comparison 
difficult. Wages are given for the first cook or chef, the sec- 
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ond chef and kitchen helpers, dishwashers and waitresses. 
In all cases it is assumed that these workers receive their 
maintenance, although some of the replies did not definitely 
so state. Maximum wages have been given and maximum 
hours worked per week. 

It will be noted that there is an extremely wide range 
both as to food cost per meal and wage cost. Just what con- 
stitutes standard practices in these respects can perhaps be 
determined by approximating the averages. In this respect 
I consulted the budget director of the State of Connecticut. 
He advises that with the varying types of institutions, it is 
difficult to place any ratio on hours of labor to number of 
meals served because the various institutions required highly 
varying conditions of food service. This condition does not 
apply to the institutions in question which are all schools for 
the deaf and I think it should be possible to establish within 
a reasonable variance just what this ratio should be of hours 
of labor to number of meals served. In our own case it is 
about 13 hours per hundred meals. 

The budget director, however, did give me minimum and 
maximum rates of pay as applied to the state institutions 
of Connecticut for culinary helpers. They are as follows: 

Position Wages Paid 


Chief dietitian $2,100 to $2,700 
(Subject to maintenance deduction of $312) 


Dietitian 
Chef 
Cook 
Inst. helper 
Dishwasher 
Waiters 
He states that he feels that Connecticut is perhaps some- 
what above the average and while the salary rate is not 
so high as it is in some states, he naturally feels that the 
rates are at a fair standard. In the matter of hours, a recent 
law in Connecticut restricts the hours per week of an insti- 
tutional worker to 54 hours unless overtime is paid. 

Since this figures close to eight hours per day for seven 
days a week, we think that such a limit is only fair. 

In my opinion, the dietitian has the key job in the culinary 
department. This person should be highly experienced and 
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competent. Too often persons pose as dietitians and, while 
they can make menus, they are not well acquainted with the 
purchasing of food or the best practices in serving it nor are 
they sufficiently experienced in the handling of domestic help. 
A real dietitian has sufficient experience to purchase the 
food, to plan the menus with economy and to see that it 
is served palatably as a finished product, and at all times 
avoids waste foods. I feel that a dietitian should know 
enough about all of the kitchen jobs to do any of them, even 
that of chef. Otherwise, she will not be able to determine 
fully whether the job is being done properly or not. 

Of the 19 schools replying, 11 schools have full-time dieti- 
tians and 7 of these have assistant dietitians. The remaining 
8 schools depend on a combination matron-dietitian or 
housekeeper dietitian. The salaries of the dietitians range 
from $105 per month to $255 per month. The hours are in 
most cases long, ranging from 48 hours to unlimited. 

The methods of purchasing the food vary rather widely. 
In four schools, the dietitian has full charge. In 7 schools, 
the business manager or purchasing agent buys the food 
after consulting with the dietitian. In 5 schools purchases 
are made through a central state purchasing department, in 
two schools the superintendent purchases all food, and in 1 
school the bookkeeper buys the food after requisitions are 
approved. 

The supervision of the children at meals, as we all know, 
constitutes an ever-present problem. Almost all of the schools 
rely to a large extent on the supervisory staff although three 
schools have the teachers assist in the supervision at one 
meal. In only five schools is the dietitian in any way respon- 
sible for the supervision of the children at their meals. One 
school notes.that 10 children are served at a table with an 
older student as monitor. Another school states that boys 
and girls are seated together, six to a table. 

The matter of kitchen equipment is of much interest as 
adequate modern equipment will do much to save both labor 
and food. The list of equipment submitted on the question- 
naire was by no means complete but it does comprise the 
most common items of equipment. The replies showed that 
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all except one of the 19 schools have one or more dish- 
washing machines. Fourteen have electric slicers, 16 have 
electric grinders, all have electric potato peelers, 9 have deep 
fat fryers, only 3 have patty-making machines, 18 have 
steam kettles and although all of them have refrigerators only 
7 have cool rooms and only 2 have freezer rooms. Six have 
root cellars, 

All of these devices, we believe, are more than worth the 
cost in any large kitchen. 

One item of equipment not included, through an oversight, 
was ice cream freezers and storage cabinets. With modern 
machinery ice cream can be made one of the cheapest and 
most palatable desserts and can be made with very little labor 
cost. 

Eight of the schools operate farms and 6 of these have 
dairy herds. 

Six schools have bakers and 3 have baker-instructors. 

Seven schools bake their own bread. 

Almost all of the institutions utilize student help to a 


varying degree, some very little and a few rely on the stu- 
dents entirely for the dishwashing and the waiting on tables. 
Most of the schools pay the students for this work and two 
do not. The rate of pay ranges from nothing to 25 cents per 
hour. 

One interesting item turned in by one school was that it 
receives $11,000, Federal subsidy for luncheon. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


While a number of schools are well up to or even above 
what would be considered good standard practices as to 
amount spent per meal and wages paid to employees, there 
are others perhaps below this standard. 

A competent dietitian, full-time in all except the small 
schools, would probably be an expenditure well justified. 
Labor-saving devices could probably be used more exten- 
sively to a considerable advantage in most of our schools. 
Most of these devices will pay for themselves in a short 
time by food saving as well as labor saving. 

Study should be given to the amount of hours worked by 
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individual employees to see that they do not exceed fair 
standards and it should be remembered that well-paid and 
competent help will doubtless not only be economical but 
will avoid much of the turnover that causes so much diffi- 
culty in this department in our various schools. 


The afternoon session was closed with a consideration of 
the problem of Preschool Deaf Children. A paper on this 
subject was read by Miss Jennie M. Henderson, principal, 
Horace Mann School, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 


Miss HENDERSON: 
PRESCHOOL DEAF CHILDREN 


The schools for deaf pupils of school age are well estab- 
lished with their curricula and up-to-date courses of study. 
Lip-reading classes have been formed for the deafened pu- 
pils who can remain in a normal environment. The nursery 
school movement for children of preschool age has spread 


over the country. Teachers and social workers are being 
trained for this work. Parents are taking courses and attend- 
ing lectures for the purpose of understanding the young 
child. All of this is being done for the children who hear. 
What are we doing for our little deaf youngsters? Is pro- 
vision made for them in any of our large residential schools? 
The answer is in the affirmative. In some of these schools 
the experiment of nursery training for the young deaf child 
is being carried on successfully and in others this subject 
is receiving consideration. 

There are many phases to be studied in this preschool 
program and its adaptability to the child’s best good. We 
know that the movement started in England when parents 
who had to work through the day needed help in caring for 
the little child left at home. The movement then spread to 
America, and many mothers not only of the working class, 
but other mothers who had problems and who desired early 
individual and socialized training for the preschool child 
took advantage of this new education. 

The question of separating a child from his home life at 
an early age cannot be answered hastily. It must be wisely 
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considered. Where does the child rightfully belong, with the 
parent or with the school? Must the child be taken care of 
by society? If we take him into the school, at what age shall 
he come? 

To be sure, many of these questions can be answered by 
the knowledge of the type of home, the intelligence of the 
parent, the environment and the parent’s ability to cope 
with the situation of the deaf child in the family. Sometimes 
the economic situation must be considered. The emotional 
set-up of the home has a great deal to do with the answer. 
If there is a broken home the emotional stability of the child 
is endangered. 

We must be careful about the way in which we as edu- 
cators may think we can take the place of the home in the 
education of a little deaf child. We must proceed cautiously 
and with care. The nursery school deals with children in 
their most impressionable and formative years. The wrong 
education at such a time will act detrimentally on the child’s 
future. We must make sure that we are right before we take 
a young deaf child away from his home and place him in an 
institution or boarding school where he will have only a 
substitute for the home. 

The best teachers must be selected for this important type 
of teaching—the teachers with the true mother instinct (and 
there are some), the teachers who have something more to 
their credit than high marks at examination time. Teachers 
should be specially trained in nursery school techniques. 

In providing for the preschool child in any school, there 
must be a well established plan for teaching, for individual 
instruction, for relaxation, for games, for rest periods, for 
proper feeding, for proper habit formation and a well 
planned program for daily inspection and well advised 
health oversight. 

The preschool program is of necessity one that demands 
a large staff of teachers because of much individual teaching. 
While one or two children are being taught, the smaller 
group plays, or is being amused, or is using educational 
material under guidance or supervision. 

“here is the need of the service of a physician, nurse, 
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matron and a trained dietitian. In some nursery schools 
a psychologist and psychiatrist are in consultation especially 
in behavior problems. The preschool child is an educational 
problem. Spontaneity, not formal instruction, is desirable 
in the nursery school. The formal teaching of a classroom 
is not for the preschool deaf child. Then there is the social 
adjustment side of the question which the nursery school 
makes possible. Children are with other children of their 
own age and that is desirable. 

An only child who is a member of an adult family is apt 
to be spoiled, and on the other hand he is made to conform 
to the wishes of the family. The management in the home 
is uncertain. When he goes to school at the usual age, he 
meets with a new order of things. The nursery school is help- 
ful in making such an adjustment. 

As a rule, the nursery schools are in attractive surround- 
ings. There are large attractively fitted rooms where each 
child has his own individual locker where he may put his 
toys and the materials with which he works. He is taught 
orderly ways. He may select his own material. There is no 
interference on the part of the teacher, but much supervision. 
He learns to work and play with others. He becomes socially 
adjusted. 

Aside from the school program much may be done in 
training parents to help the deaf child at home. 

Dr. Bell has said, 


The value of home training in language cannot be over estimated. Our 
pupils do not enter school until after the age when children must 
readily acquire language. If they could commence their school course 
with even an imperfect and rudimentary knowledge of English the 
labor of the teacher would be enormously reduced and the progress 
of the pupil immensely accelerated. 

We must talk to a deaf child just as we do to the hearing one, only, 
words are to be addressed to the eye instead of to his ear. 


How shall we plan for the education of a very young 
child? Language lessons should be brief and should be given 
through the instrumentality of toys and games. Toys should 
be labeled. Furniture in the room should also be labeled. 
There should be frequent change in lesson periods. Avoid 
monotony. A young child can only concentrate for a very 
short period. It is the frequency with which words are pre- 
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sented to the mind that impressions are made on the 
memory. 

Observation, concentration and repetition are the watch- 
words of the teacher. 

We at the Horace Mann School receive pupils at 4 years 
of age. These pupils are still in the speech period of their 
lives. They enjoy acquiring a spoken vocabulary natural at 
their age. Miss Grace Hall, a teacher of young children in 
our school, advises the mothers of young deaf children to 
“use the language they would use to a hearing child in the 
family. We advise against baby talk. Use single words at 
first, then short sentences. Use right forms and natural 
language.” 

Mothers of young deaf children will find many helpful 
suggestions in an article in the Volta Review, September, 
1939, by Grace D, Hall. 

It may be of interest that in June 1888 the first school in 
this or any other country where very young deaf children 
were received and taught was established in West Medford, 
Mass. This was the beginning of the teaching of the pre- 
school deaf child. There were ten children enrolled at that 
time. 

This school was founded by Miss Sarah Fuller, principal 
of the Horace Mann School, who thought it was possible for 
very young deaf children to learn to read the lips and to 
imitate speech by sight. 

Her idea was made possible by the beneficence of Mrs. 
Francis Brooks of Boston assisted by other generous friends 
who contributed and on June 15, 1888 the Sarah Fuller 
Home was opened. 

Mrs. Brooks procured a private teacher to instruct her 
little daughter deafened by scarlet fever. Later Mrs. Brooks 
invited other mothers to bring their deaf babies to her home 
to share the advantages of special teaching. When the 
number of children increased, the value of this venture was 
apparent. The laundry of Mrs. Brooks’ estate was converted 
into a little school. It was named in honor of Sarah Fuller. 

The pure oral method was used by teachers and attend- 
ants. A visitor to the school wrote “The ideal way to give 
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a deaf child the necessary environment of English speech is 
to let him grow up in his own home, talked to by father and 
mother, brothers and sisters unaware of any difference, and 
taught speech by a trained articulation teacher.” 

Of course but few deaf children could have this ideal 
training. For children who could not have a private teacher, 
the Sarah Fuller Home was established. 

The school was an endowed school and was supported by 
private enterprise. Many little deaf children have benefited 
by the care and instruction given for more than 50 years. 
When pupils reached school age they entered the Horace 
Mann School. 

In 1927 when the old Medford building was no longer in 
up-to-date condition, the board of directors instituted the 
present plan of teaching preschool children in their homes. 

The Sarah Fuller Home no longer exists as a residential 
school, the expense proving too great as costs increased after 
the war. The trustees are using the income of invested funds 
to send trained visiting teachers into the homes of little deaf 
children of preschool age in and around Boston to help in 
their development. 

There are three teachers employed at the present time. 
So far all parents to whom this work has been offered accept 
it joyfully and co-operate most cordially in carrying out 
the teacher’s suggestions. The service is free to all little deaf 
children. At times certain parents contribute a little to the 
support of this teaching. 

The Sarah Fuller Foundation is rendering a distinct serv- 
ice to the community. 

Its purpose is, 1 to teach young deaf children lip-reading 
during the early formative years when the mind is receptive 
and habits are easily formed, and 2 to acquaint parents with 
teaching methods and help them to a better understanding 
of the child’s special needs. 

All instruction is given in the child’s home and becomes 
an anticipated pleasure. 

“Sense training and education toys develop observation 
and concentration which are necessary for speech and 
speech-reading. Advanced nursery school principles induce 
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social adjustment and self-reliance. Auricular training stimu- 
lates speech and residual hearing. 

Discrimination and independent thinking are developed 
by the use of attractive educational material. Speech and 
speech-reading are taught through the tactile, visual and 
auditory approach. Hearing aids are used.” 

A mother learns to teach her own deaf baby by following 
carefully the teacher’s work with the child. 

The parents of these children are invited to the Horace 
Mann School in the fall and spring of each year. At the first 
meeting the parents meet for discussion of various problems 
relating to deaf children. The principal of the Horace Mann 
School plans a program which she submits to the director. 
At that time the director has a chance to speak to the par- 
ents as a group. The principal then speaks of the future 
education of the deaf pupil. The school otologist, the school 
nurse and several teachers of the younger classes in the 
Horace Mann School have then had opportunity to speak 
to these parents. After this program the parents get ac- 
quainted over a “social cup of tea.” This year we had the 
pleasure of hearing Dr. Abigail Eliot, the director of the 
Nursery Training School, talk to the parents about the 
preschool child, his habits, behavior and education. 

At the Spring Meeting, the parents of the preschool chil- 
dren have an opportunity to visit the Horace Mann School 
and to see various class demonstrations both in the assembly 
hall, and in the classrooms of the younger children. They 
are much stimulated by the knowledge of what a school for 
the deaf can accomplish. 

These parents keep up an interest in the school after 
their children leave the home teaching to enter a regular 
school. They form the nucleus for our Home and School 
Association, and they have remained faithful throughout 
the years of the pupil’s school life. They are always ready 
to help in any activity or project where they can be of 
use to the deafened child. There has always been a close 
relationship between parent and school. 

There are bi-monthly meetings of the president and board 
of directors of the Sarah Fuller Home Foundation. At these 
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meetings we listen to a report of the director and of the 
visiting teachers. 

[Following her paper, Miss Henderson read from reports 
of the director of the Sarah Fuller Home Foundation, and 
then outlined a few of the case histories of children who had 
received the preliminary home instruction. To conclude the 
presentation, Miss Henderson showed a motion picture 
which gave the story of the home-visit teaching as conducted 
by the Foundation. ] 


FourtH Session, Tuespay Evenina, Aprit 25, 1944 


The fourth Session of the Conference was convened at 
7 o'clock on Tuesday evening, April 25, 1944. Dr. Hall 
presided. 

The first subject considered was that of Nomenclature, 
with special reference to the deaf and the hard of hearing 
in schools and classes for the deaf. The first speaker was 
Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, superintendent, California School. 


Dr. STEVENSON: 


THE DEAF AND THE HARD OF HEARING IN 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE DEAF 


At the outset the repeated use of the definite article before 
each term in the title of this paper should be noted. Invari- 
ably one reads, “The deaf and hard of hearing,” omitting 
the article “the” before the second term, which conveys the 
thought that the deaf and the hard of hearing are one and 
the same. This in actuality, and likewise grammatically, is 
incorrect. The definite article should always be used before 
each term when these terms are used together, and the all- 
important point that the deaf and the hard of hearing are 
vastly different should be emphasized at every opportunity. 
This is most essential in order that each of these two types 
of handicapped children receives proper educational treat- 
ment and guidance, and thus has a square deal. Throughout 
this paper, “hard of hearing” indicates the severely hard of 
hearing. 

In discussing this particular subject, it is impossible to 
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overlook the importance of proper nomenclature. Most of 
you will recall that for 25 years I have talked nomenclature 
day in and day out. In order to stop me, you made me chair- 
man of a committee to bring in a report on what should be 
the nomenclature for the profession. This committee pro- 
duced a set of terms, expressed in most simple and clear-cut 
definitions, and presented them to the Conference several 
years ago. They were accepted. Yet apparently there are 
some within and without the profession who still refuse to 
accept them. It was not long after this carefully prepared 
terminology was adopted that several self-appointed authori- 
ties began confusing once more the minds of not only the 
public and the parents, but also of the members of the 
profession. Without disparaging the efforts of several, and in 
fairness to all, I cannot help but feel that your official com- 
mittee presented the most logical and most dependable 
nomenclature that has yet been proposed. It might be helpful 
to repeat these definitions at this point: 

1. The Deaf: Those in whom the sense of hearing is non-functional 
for the ordinary purposes of life. 

This general group is made up of two distinct classes based entirely 
on the time of the loss of hearing. 

(a) The congenitally deaf—those who were born deaf. 

(b) The adventitiously deaf—those who were born with normal 
hearing but in whom the sense of hearing became non-func- 
tional later through illness or accident. 

2. Hard of Hearing: Those in whom the sense of hearing, although 

defective, is functional with or without a hearing aid. 

The definitions are clear and do not convey double mean- 
ing as do most other attempts, There are only three possible 
general classifications as to the phase of hearing, namely: 
(1) Normal hearing, (2) defective hearing (hard of hearing) 
and (3) non-hearing or deaf. To be sure, there are varying 
gradations and sub-classifications in the latter two groups, 
depending on the degree and the time of the physical dis- 
ability. One cannot say that there are the hard of hearing 
and the partially deaf, conveying the thought that these 
are two distinct classifications. This is not true, since anyone 
familiar with the fields knows that the hard of hearing and 
the partially deaf are one and the same; yet this double talk 
is still being practised. It is high time for those of us in the 
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work of educating the deaf to accept and to understand the 
same terminology and to speak in the same terms and in the 
same language. Each of us is entitled to his own thought and 
opinion about the education, training and future objectives 
of the deaf child when based on actual teaching experience, 
personal observations and true contact with those involved, 
but we cannot concoct terminology of several opposing and 
contradictory definitions to satisfy and to serve our own 
personal opinions in the matter of classification. It just does 
not make sense. 

Over a period of ten years, three different individuals at 
the California School for the Deaf made studies of the school 
population with reference to this much “battered” question 
of hard-of-hearing and of deaf children with sound percep- 
tion. These studies were made at different times, each over 
& minimum of one and a half years, one or two being for a 
longer period. Likewise, each person worked on his own, not 
knowing what the other had done. In a school population 
of 320 in 1941, for example, the results, from repeated audio- 
metric tests, with very little variations, largely determined 
by the size and nature of the school population at the par- 
ticular time, were generally as follows: 


Per Cent 
Number of Total 


Hard of Hearing (not counting five borderline 


cases) 25 8 
Totally Deaf (no sound perception) 28 9 
Deaf with Sound Perception 262 82 
Deaf with Usable Sound Perception 55 21 
Deaf with Non-usable Sound Perception (28 

totally deaf and 207 with sound perception) 235 79 


During the last study made in 1941, a small group of deaf 
children was organized, each representing the different levels 
of degree of sound perception. The individual in charge of 
the study at the time worked with these children using tubes, 
hearing aids, unaided voice, with and without the asset of 
lip-reading. This averaged about three hours a week with 
five to six children over a period of one and a half years. It 
was clearly understood what the hard of hearing could do 
with usable and functional hearing, so aside from the audio- 
metric test, they were not included in this particular class. 
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The results reached with the deaf children with sound per- 
ception were as follows: 

(a) Some deaf children registered higher in audiometric 
testing than did some hard-of-hearing children. Such regis- 
tration was only important in knowing the degree or per- 
centage of reaction. It was not functional hearing and was 
of no value “hearingly.” 

(b) Some had usable sound perception; percentage 25 to 
30 and above. 

(c) Some did not have usable sound perception; below 
25%. 

(d) Some deaf children with usable sound perception 
could be “taught” to understand and to interpret certain 
limited spoken connected language after long and patient 
training and much repetition. Such slow, painstaking and 
non-automatic interpretation was wholly based on a rhyth- 
mic auditory pattern, much like that done through the tactile 
sense. It was wholly limited to a simple and “single concept” 
form of statement. The interpretation ceased when the con- 
text and concepts became involved and were expressed in a 
normal conversational flow. It was certainly not “thinking 
hearingly.” It was not functional hearing. This is the im- 
portant differentiation between sound perception and func- 
tional hearing. 

(e) Some deaf children with usable sound perception and 
with the ability to read lips and to speak were greatly bene- 
fited. It was definitely found to be an asset. Voices experi- 
enced improvement. Speech had better color. Lip-reading 
was made more certain. 

(f) Some deaf children with usable sound perception were 
able to lip-read individual words and limited phrases and 
statements, but were not helped to truly read the lips in the 
sense of lip-reading. Their tone quality was helped, but they 
did not necessarily obtain the ability to speak as we com- 
monly understand good speech in our schools. Originally 
they were poor speech pupils and possessed limited ability 
in lip-reading. 

(g) Some with an apparently large degree of sound per- 
ception which at times made one think it might be hearing, 
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were classified as “borderline” cases. There were very few 
of this type. Invariably they were poor in scholastic accom- 
plishment. Although they gave the impression they could 
hear, they failed to follow instructions correctly. It is com- 
monly understood that these borderline cases possess a 
mental quirk or disability. Their reactions and school ac- 
complishments generally are very poor. 

(h) It was found that only one fifth of the deaf possessed 
usable sound perception. Likewise, it was found that not all 
who had usable sound perception were benefited by auricular 
treatment. 

In all audiometric testing of deaf children, it must be kept 
in mind that part of the registration or reaction is due not 
to the sound perception entirely but to feeling of the vibra- 
tions or to the tactile sense. This is very important in cases 
where the reaction is below 25% positive or degree of sound 
perception. 

These findings, although not conclusive, are very indica- 
tive of the general make-up of the average school for the 
deaf if the correct classification and terminology are being 
followed. This means further that the proper classification 
of who is deaf and who is hard of hearing must be definite 
and correct. Audiometer reading is not the sole factor for 
classification. Another factor of greater importance is that 
of “thinking hearingly” and of being able to interpret 
understandingly, not words, but spoken connected language. 

The results, with slight variation in percentages in these 
three studies, bear out and confirm my decisions and opinions 
through personal study and experience concerning this 
same matter, extending over a period of 25 years. No one 
has a market on ideas and opinions at any time. Men in 
the profession in the past have expressed the same thought 
under different circumstances when studying the subject. 
Mr. John Dutton Wright, for example, believed very 
~ strongly in it and, as you know, developed good speech 
and lip-reading through the utilization of sound perception. 
His was a private school and of small numbers. No doubt, 
he had a certain percentage of hard of hearing as well as 
deaf. He knew of this sound perception but did not call 
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it by such term perhaps. Not all students succeeded in 
developing good speech or lip-reading, but nevertheless he 
made full use of sound perception in his instruction. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Wright reminds me of the time in 1924 when 
he jokingly accused me of “stealing” his thought when I 
presented a paper on auricular training before a section of 
which he was chairman. 

When one brings up the matter of the grave mistake in 
having the deaf and the hard of hearing in the same school 
or class, he may often be greatly misunderstood. Before 
going any further, I wish it clearly understood that I am 
as concerned about the proper training of and the best 
opportunity for the hard-of-hearing child as I am where 
the deaf child is concerned. It has been in the interests 
of both that I have taken this particular stand for many 
years. Because of this, I have been severely criticized from 
all sides. Some state that I am neglecting the welfare of the 
hard-of-hearing child when I say that he should not be 
admitted to schools and classes for the deaf, and that there- 
fore he is not receiving what is justly his. Never have I 
overlooked the responsibility of providing the necessary 
means of instruction and training for the severely hard- 
of-hearing child when it has been conclusively shown that 
there were no special services in his own community and 
that he was in need of the special teaching to be had in our 
school. 

However, in order to be considered for admission to the 
California School for the Deaf, a hard-of-hearing child 
must be severely hard of hearing and must come from a 
town or city where there are no special provisions for his 
training. The policy has been, at least in California and I hope 
elsewhere, to have the slightly hard of hearing and the 
severely hard of hearing taken care of educationally by the 
city school system, and not to have the severely hard of 
hearing educated in a school for the deaf if it can be avoided. 

Today, out of 310 pupils at the California School, only 
19 are severely hard of hearing. This is one of the smallest 
percentages (6%) to be found in any school, residential, 
private or day, in the country. Most schools have 10% to 
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20%. Some special schools and classes run as high as 40% 
to 50%. In fact, there are some schools where there are so 
many hard-of-hearing children that visitors and parents 
are often puzzled to learn why the school functions under 
the title of “School for the Deaf” or “Classes for the deaf.” 
There are instances in small special classes where the hard 
of hearing compose 75% to 90% of the class. This is as 
it should be for the hard of hearing; but what about the 
one or two deaf children in the class? Special classes and 
day-schools in California for the past ten years have been 
more correctly called “classes for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing.” This title, at least, advises parents and the public 
that all enrolled children are not deaf, It is very misleading, 
where the percentage of hard of hearing is so great, to have 
such schools and classes classified only as “deaf” when they 
are not. 

Today many special classes are being called “classes in 
or for the conservation of hearing.” This again is mis- 
leading and incorrect. Imagine “conserving the hearing” of 
a deaf child when there is no hearing to conserve. The use 
of hearing aids gives rise to misunderstanding under the title 
“conservation.” The policy in the city classes in California, 
as well as at the Berkeley School, is to segregate wherever 
possible and to educate the hard of hearing in classes separate 
and apart from those for the deaf. Most classes follow this 
policy and all personnel speak of the deaf and of the hard 
of hearing in different terms. Some classes, as well as some 
residential schools, because of limited numbers, continue 
to teach the two differently handicapped children in the 
same classes. The average teacher, invariably, will teach 
on the level of the hard of hearing at the expense of the 
deaf child. Then too, when the deaf are more numerous in 
the class, the teaching is carried on their level at the expense 
of the hard of hearing. This is poor pedagogy. 

The approach to each type is entirely different. No one 
can deny the unfairness. The advent of the hearing aid 
and its great boon to the hard of hearing make the need of 
complete separation more necessary than ever before. Every 
right thinking educator of the deaf knows that the objectives 
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in the use of the hearing aid are not the same for each of 
these groups. By teaching the hard of hearing and the deaf 
together, one defeats the opportunities and normal progress 
of each. It is this that concerns and compels me to support 
the policy of schools and classes for the severely hard of 
hearing only, and apart from those for the deaf. Only in 
extreme cases, where special provisions are not available, 
should the hard of hearing be admitted to schools or classes 
for the deaf. It is most unfair to the hard of hearing, and 
likewise to the deaf, to consider them as one and to educate 
them on the same basis. It confuses the issue and results in 
a serious problem. There is no logical or justifiable reason, 
educationally or physically, to place the two together. The 
state and the city should be made responsible to meet the 
need and to provide the necessary special services. This 
fair and logical consideration of the very definite demarca- 
tion can be had only in the state and the city when those of 
us in the profession realize the seriousness of the problem, 
acknowledge the differences and adopt the necessary pro- 
cedure to warrant the best possible opportunities for each. 

By calling a spade a spade, labeling correctly and in- 
telligently those who hear defectively, hard of hearing; 
and those who cannot hear, even defectively, deaf; and by 
talking the same language about the same thing, we will 
begin to dissipate this confusion of mind on the part of 
the profession, the public and the parents of these handi- 
capped children. 

You will have to agree that there is much confusion 
today, a confusion that has been evident these many years. 
The use of the hearing aid is making the confusion greater at 
a time when it should prove to be a great asset to the hard 
of hearing and a benefit in speech and lip-reading to a 
certain percentage of the deaf. We, who should know, should 
explain away this confusion through honest and frank 
statements, and should agree upon the true objectives in 
the use of hearing aids for each group. 

If a school for the deaf—state, city or private—is made 
up largely of hard-of-hearing children or has as high as 
40% of its population made up of such pupils, naturally 
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the complexion, the objectives and the results are bound to 
be different from those of a school where the number of hard 
of hearing runs only as high as 5 to 10%. One can and should 
control the admissions of hard-of-hearing children to a 
school for the deaf. In a state where there are special provi- 
sions available in the larger cities, the policy should be to 
advise the placement of all hard of hearing in city special ° 
classes for the hard of hearing. 

All city school systems should be encouraged to establish 
special classes for the severely hard of hearing wherever 
seven to eight children are to be found. The boarding of 
these children in the city should be advocated if necessary. 
It is being done for the deaf child and should be done for 
the hard of hearing, and is being done in many instances. 
In fact, there is more justification supported by sound 
reasoning to follow this policy for the hard of hearing than 
there is for the deaf child. 

In order to secure proper and adequate educational provi- 
sions for the severely hard of hearing who cannot take 
advantage of city school services, I would advocate the 
establishment of residential schools for them in every state. 
Such should be located in other areas apart from the 
residential schools for the deaf. Naturally the size of the 
State would determine the nature and the manner of such 
state provisions. The teaching of these children should be 
carried on through the use of hearing aids and along normal 
lines, but the value of lip-reading should not be overlooked. 
Each should be carefully and thoroughly trained in the 
art of lip-reading so that each in every possible case 
would have this ability should loss of hearing become 
total. Furthermore, to assure them as firm and complete 
an education as possible, the staff should always consist 
of those trained in the same techniques as required of 
teachers of the deaf. The problems of language, of reading 
and of speech are as evident with the severely hard of 
hearing as they are with the deaf. 

Whether it is known or not, let me say that the deaf adult 
and the hard-of-hearing adult are very much concerned 
about this matter of educating the deaf and the hard of 
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hearing in the same schools and classes. Personally, I feel 
that they have grounds to be concerned, and rightfully so. 
There are classes in certain cities where the major part of 
the pupils are hard of hearing and there are very few deaf. 
This is as bad as, if not worse than, having two or three hard 
of hearing in a class of deaf children. Both situations are 
wrong. 

Of late the use of the term “conservation” has come to 
the front. There are special classes under the title of “con- 
servation of hearing.” More confusion, more pussy-footing, 
and further evading the issue. Conservation of hearing for 
the hard of hearing can be understood. But how can one 
truthfully say it of the deaf child when there is no hearing to 
conserve? 

Before bringing this to a close, allow me to present several 
conclusions for your thinking and discussion: 

1. The deaf and the hard of hearing make up two very 
distinctly different classifications, each calling for different 
educational approach and treatment. 

2. The deaf and the hard of hearing should never be 
educated side by side in the same class. They should not 
be in the same school. 

3. Special provisions should be made available for the 
hard of hearing in the city school systems in classes for 
the hard of hearing only. If necessary the policy of boarding 
children in the cities should be advocated. 

4. Under certain circumstances, if special provisions are 
not feasible because of population, then in all fairness and 
for sound pedagogy, residential schools should be arranged 
for the hard of hearing. 

5. The great improvement of the hearing aid makes this 
step more necessary than ever before. 

6. This complete separation would remove some of the 
confusion and bewilderment that prevail. 

7. There would be more truth and sense in the use of 
certain of the present incorrect and misleading titles and 
terms. 

8. In following such procedure, both the deaf and the hard 
of hearing would receive a square deal in education. 
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9. Very few—only 10% of the deaf—are totally deaf in 
the sense of not reacting to sound impulse, The other 90% 
although deaf, react to sound of some type. This is not to 
be confused with functional hearing. 

10. The majority, or 80%, of the deaf who possess sound 
perception do not have a sufficient degree of it to consider 
it beneficial (below 25% sound perception). 

11. Only 20% of the deaf with sound perception can 
utilize it beneficially (above 30% sound perception). 

12. The hearing aid, individual or group, when used with 
the deaf with sound perception, is for speech improvement 
and lip-reading betterment only. The objective is not the 
re-education of the hearing as meaning the production of 
functional and automatic hearing. It is entirely different 
from the objective sought when teaching the hard of hearing. 

13. Today the percentage of hard of hearing in schools 
and classes for the deaf is too high in many instances. 

14. Until the better day comes, schools for the deaf will 
have to admit the hard of hearing, but only when there are 
no better available facilities. 

15. Since it will be necessary to continue admitting the 
hard of hearing to schools for the deaf, they should be in 
separate classes, even if it requires having two or three 
levels in the same class. Greater educational progress can 
be had. 

16. It should be the policy everywhere to label each 
class of hard-of-hearing children so as to advise the public 
and the parent, and at the same time distinguish such 
classes from those for the deaf. 

17. The profession and its leaders should guard against 
the tendency of making the education of the deaf a miracle 
through the much publicized use of the hearing aid. We 
should at once agree on the very definite and different 
objectives sought in the use of aids for the deaf and for 
the hard of hearing. 

18. There are many more hard-of-hearing children in the 
nation than there are deaf. Should the practice of admitting 
the hard of hearing to schools and classes for the deaf 
continue, the predominance of the hard of hearing would 
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prevail and naturally the tendency to follow the educational 
approach and treatment for them would become the means 
for all. The physical limitations of the deaf would be over- 
looked and the natural result, so far as they are concerned, 
would be that, educationally, they would be lost. 

19. Last, but not least, we must keep our feet solidly on 
the ground and not go hog-wild in the use of hearing aids 
in our services to the deaf. School populations of deaf 
children should be closely studied. If it is true that only 20% 
possess usable sound perception, great care should be taken 
in the decisions governing the selection of the children able 
to benefit. The child’s time is precious. At best his road 
to a fair education is difficult. The equipment of hearing 
aids is expensive and requires much care and maintenance. 
Is it wise to wire and equip all classrooms for the benefit of 
only 20% of the school population when the population 
being considered is deaf? If all the deaf could truly be 
benefited, I would be among the first to advocate a hearing 
aid for each child. Knowing that this is not possible, I beg 
you to go slowly, think of the future welfare of all your 
deaf charges, and provide for them wisely in education and 
in character development. You will agree with me that there 
is great room for improvement in the education of our deaf 
children. This should be a daily challenge to us all. 


In discussion of the same problem Dr. Clarence D. O’Con- 
nor, superintendent, Lexington School, also read a paper. 


Dr. O’Connor: 


DISCUSSION OF THE DEAF AND THE HARD OF 
HEARING IN SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE 
DEAF 


In summarizing Dr. Stevenson’s comprehensive paper I 
would say the major points he developed are as follows: 

1. That the definitions classifying all acoustically handi- 
capped children into groups as prepared by the Conference 
Committee on nomenclature and as accepted by the Con- 
ference are precise and clear, and that no other attempts at 
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defining or qualifying this question should be engaged in, 
and that these definitions or this classification scheme 
should in the main be observed in assigning acoustically 
handicapped children to special education programs. 

2. That there are far too many hard-of-hearing pupils in 
schools or classes for the deaf and that the administrators 
of many schools or classes for the deaf evaluate the school’s 
achievement too frequently on the basis of the achievement 
of this group rather than on the achievement of the really 
deaf children in the school. 

3. That the deaf and the hard of hearing should be 
educated in separate schools if possible. If this cannot be 
done and if it is necessary to admit the hard of hearing to 
schools for the deaf, then they should be educated in separate 
classes and not mixed, for in a mixed situation there is 
great danger that the teacher will develop her teaching 
pattern with the majority group in mind with a consequent 
neglect of the minority group. 

4. That the vast majority of the pupils in an average 


school for the deaf, approximately 80%, will not profit 
through the use of hearing aids, and that accordingly schools 
for the deaf should exercise caution and restraint in install- 
ing hearing-aid equipment. 

Let us now discuss some of the related problems pertaining 
to these four major points developed by Dr. Stevenson. 


NOMENCLATURE, DEFINITIONS AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


The definitions classifying all acoustically handicapped 
children into groups as prepared by Dr. Stevenson’s Com- 
mittee, of which I was a member, were as follows: 


1. The Deaf—Those in whom the sense of hearing is non-functional 

for the ordinary purposes of life. 

This general group is made up of two distinct classes based entirely 

on the time of the loss of hearing: 

(a) The congenitally deaf—those who were born deaf. 

(b) The adventitiously deaf—those who were born with normal 
hearing but in whom the sense of hearing became non-func- 
tional later through illness or accident. 

2. Hard of Hearing—Those in whom the sense of hearing, although 

defective, is functional with or without a hearing aid. 


The above definitions without doubt are in general the 
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most satisfactory yet constructed inasmuch as they arrange 
the acoustically handicapped logically and conveniently into 
general groups for broad consideration and discussion. How- 
ever, when we move from this general point of view to the 
specific consideration of individual cases within the groups, 
the definitions cease to be of particular value. Their educa- 
tional implications, if we read these into the definitions, 
are far too static. The inevitable and extensive overlapping 
that occurs within the groups specified makes it illogical 
and hazardous to consider educationally all acoustically 
handicapped children in terms of inflexible and sharply 
compartmentalized groups, Black is not always completely 
black nor is white always white. There are, as Dr. Stevenson 
points out, innumerable gradations within the defined groups. 
It is not logical, therefore, to determine on the basis of a 
single rather vague criterion, namely functional hearing, 
that a given child is either deaf or hard of hearing and 
accordingly arbitrarily, either by implication or actually, 
assign him to a specific program. This procedure would in- 
evitably deny to certain children who might under this 
procedure be defined as hard of hearing, the decided ad- 
vantages that a school for the deaf might offer them. 
Similarly, certain capable pupils who might be determined 
to be deaf, but who could make satisfactory progress in a 
regular public school class, might be unwisely continued in 
a school for the deaf merely because they are deaf by 
classification. 

Educators of the deaf, therefore, in all fairness to each 
child must consider each case individually. Many factors 
must be considered in determining the most suitable program 
for the case under consideration. The seriousness of the 
child’s needs is of course primary. If a child is very deaf, the 
disposition of the case is simple. A school for the deaf is 
indicated without question, If the child is hard of hearing 
and is experiencing serious educational and emotional dis- 
turbance in the regular public school class, a school for 
the deaf may be his best answer if no alternative suitable 
program is provided in his community. Other factors that 
must be considered are his age, age at which he became 
deaf, his I. Q. and his social background. 
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It is inevitable, therefore, that in spite of the excellent 
definitions developed by the Conference Committee, pro- 
gressive educators will continue to consider in a more 
dynamic way the whole group of the acoustically handi- 
capped, and even on occasion, when discussing the problem, 
possibly use more descriptive and precise terminology than 
that provided by the general definitions. Dr. Stevenson 
himself, of course, recognizes this need for more elastic 
terminology under certain conditions when he deviates from 
the general nature of the definitions in classifying his own 
school population into these groups: 

The Hard of Hearing 

The Totally Deaf (no sound perception) 

The Deaf with Sound Perception 

Those with usuable sound perception 
Those with non-usuable sound perception 
Are THERE Many Harp-or-HEARING CHILDREN 
1N Our ScHOOLS FoR THE DEAF? 


In any school for the deaf those children who have con- 
siderable residual hearing stand out very prominently. By 
contrast their voice quality and speech patterns are usually 
superior to the deafer children in the school. There is no 
doubt, as Dr. Stevenson points out, that there is a natural 
temptation on the part of teachers and administrators to 
over-show these particular pupils, and even possibly leave 
the subtle impression that they are “quite deaf.” Many 
times some of these pupils do tell a story of dramatic re- 
habilitation, for when they entered the school their speech 
probably was in a terrible state of deterioration. How 
important it is, however, for us to be completely ethical in 
demonstrating these attractive cases, for if we leave false 
impressions these “chickens often come home to roost” in 
unexpected fashion! It is particularly important that parents 
be given the correct picture, for if they are led to believe 
that these superior results are possible with all very deaf 
children, the inevitable reaction, upon realization that they 
have been misled, is distinctly unpleasant. How much more 
dramatic and significant it is, anyhow, to demonstrate the 
lip-reading and speech skill that a real deaf child can 
achieve in the face of a much more severe handicap! 
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There is no doubt that the population of the California 
School is very deaf as reflected by the percentage figure sub- 
mitted. Thus about 91% of the school falls in the general 
group of the deaf, with 7% hard of hearing and a small 
_ proportion doubtful. It would be difficult, however, to com- 
pare this California picture with any other average school 
for the deaf because of the uncertainty of the criteria 
used in determining in which group a child should be placed. 
There are many borderline cases that might fall in either 
the hard-of-hearing group or the deaf group. The functional 
use of hearing is a very flexible factor. A child might have 
considerable hearing but have very poor functional use of 
what he has. Would such a child be called deaf? Physically 
he is hard of hearing. Conversely a rather deaf child, say 
with an average 70 decibel (db.) loss, might exercise an 
exceptionally fine use of his residual hearing. Would he 
be classed as hard of hearing even though he is physically 
deaf? In making an analysis of the hearing pattern of the 
Lexington School I established five groups and distributed 


our pupils in these groups on the basis of their physical 
loss of hearing as expressed in terms of their audiogram. 
Our hearing pattern on this basis was as follows. 


No.of Per 
Pupils Cent 
Less than 20 db. average loss in better ear 0 0 
(very slightly hard of hearing) 
Hard of 21 to 40 db. average loss in better ear 1 0.4 
Hearing (slightly hard of hearing) 
41 to 60 db. average loss in better ear 28 113 
(severely hard of hearing) 
61 to 80 db. average loss in better ear 71 28.6 
Deaf (deaf with resid. hearing) 
More than 80 db. average loss in betterear 148 659.7 
(severely deaf) 


Thus 88% of our pupils may be classified as deaf and 
11% as severely hard of hearing with less than 1% being 
slightly hard of hearing. Our pupil population thus is also 
quite deaf. Perhaps other schools for the deaf, particularly 
resident schools, would find it valuable to make a similar 
analysis of their pupils. It is probable that the average 
resident school would find a somewhat comparable hearing 
pattern in its school population. Day-schools for the deaf 
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would undoubtedly show a somewhat larger percentage of 
pupils in the hard-of-hearing group, with many in this 
group falling in the slightly hard-of-hearing segment. This 
can be explained by the easy transfer of pupils with less 
severe hearing losses from the regular public school classes 
to the special school for the deaf for perhaps temporary 
assignment. Dr. Stevenson has posed an interesting con- 
tention regarding the preponderance of hard-of-hearing 
pupils in certain schools for the deaf, but I do not believe 
he has sufficient evidence to back up the contention. I would 
like to see this question followed up with all schools but 
using a more objective classification plan than that possible 
under the general nature of the Conference definitions. 
Before such an analysis can be made, however, the in- 
formation regarding loss of hearing must be established 
through audiometric testing of all pupils with a good pitch- 
range audiometer. When I made a country-wide survey 
regarding the use of hearing aids and the testing of hearing 
for the Association in 1940 there were 50 schools out of 
the 106 that answered that did not own a pitch-range 
audiometer at that time and unfortunately there are still 
many schools for the deaf that do not own or have access 
to one. This condition should be corrected. The more we 
know about our deaf children the more effectively we will 
be able to meet their needs, and certainly it is of primary 
importance that we have a complete picture of their hearing 
or lack of it, both as to degree and type. Pitch-range 
audiometers can still be purchased, even in this time of 
war. There are a number on the market, but I will mention 
only two particularly since they have both been approved by 
the Council on Physiotherapy of the American Medical 
Association. They are the Maico 4-D and the Western 
Electric 6-B. The former can be secured through the 
Maico Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota, and the latter through 
the Western Electric Co., New York. The price range is, 
or was before the war, between $300 and $400. A recent 
publication regarding the testing of hearing that will be 
a great help to school administrators in developing their 
own audiometricians is “Clinical Audiometry” by C. C. 
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Bunch. It is published by C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, and 
the price is $4.00. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND THE Harp or HEARING 
IN THE SAME SCHOOLS OR CLASSES 


When Dr. Stevenson states that the hard of hearing should 
not be educated in schools or classes for the deaf unless 
there is no other alternative, he expresses the philosophy 
of all progressive educators of the deaf in this respect, I 
am sure. His suggestion that special classes for the hard of 
hearing be established in the public school systems is a 
practical one. This program is particularly needed for 
the slightly hard of hearing, a few of whom finally reach 
our schools for the deaf each year in their search for an 
answer to their problems, This group could easily make a 
satisfactory adjustment in the public school program, either 
in special classes or in regular classes if favorable seating, 
lip-reading instruction and hearing aids were provided. His 
suggestion that resident schools for the hard of hearing 
might be established does not seem so logical, however. There 
are so many hard-of-hearing children in the public schools 
that it would seem probable that sufficient numbers would 
be found in any community within reasonable traveling 
distance, especially in large cities, to permit the establishing 
of a large enough unit to permit effective grading. Certainly, 
I am sure, Dr. Stevenson or any other administrator of a 
school for the deaf would not advocate the establishment 
of additional isolated multigrade, multi-age classes as a 
means of meeting this problem. I would rather see the hard- 
of-hearing child continue the unequal struggle in his regular 
public school class or go to a school for the deaf than to 
encourage the extension of this ineffective program. We 
educators of the deaf, therefore, should continue to urge 
public school administrators to more effectively meet the 
needs of these hard-of-hearing pupils in the public schools 
than has been done in the past. 

Inevitably, however, administrators of schools for the 
deaf will continue to receive requests for the admission of 
hard-of-hearing children. These admissions will be no doubt 
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mainly severely hard-of-hearing children, and because their 
hearing loss is such as to affect both speech and language 
development they will not be too out of place in our schools. 
Some can be so extensively rehabilitated in these respects 
within a few years that it may be possible for them to return 
to the regular public school classes and compete successfully 
in that program, It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to swing 
the doors of our schools both ways for this group, and 
return such cases to the public school classes for tryout 
whenever a reasonable chance for success seems to exist. 
Since we all have some hard-of-hearing children, mainly 
severely hard of hearing, in our schools some discussion is 
pertinent concerning the most effective method of teaching 
them. Dr. Stevenson holds that the hard-of-hearing and deaf 
children should be educated in separate classes. He feels 
that if the class is predominantly deaf the teacher will 
inevitably gear her program to the deaf children, and vice 
versa if the children are predominantly hard of hearing. It 
could also happen that deaf children could be overshadowed 
by the speech and hearing accomplishments of the hard-of- 
hearing children in the class and acquire feelings of in- 
security and emotional maladjustment. Neither of these 
need happen, however, if the teacher is alert to the needs 
of all the children in the group and directs the classroom 
activities intelligently and progressively. No school for 
the deaf, with the possible exception perhaps of the few 
schools having enrollments of over 500 pupils, has enough 
hard-of-hearing pupils in the school to permit grading 
which would be relatively homogeneous from the standpoint 
of all three factors of hearing, age and intelligence. If 
hearing is used as the absolute grading basis, wide discrep- 
ancies in age and intelligence would exist in the group and 
the result would be a return to the principle of the multi- 
grade, multi-age little red school house with all its un- 
desirable features. We have tried both plans at the Lexington 
School and have found our greatest success with the plan 
of harmonizing age and intelligence first and then bringing 
the grading homogeneity into further harmony by as near 
homogeneity of hearing as is possible. An important factor 
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for the success of this program, however, is hearing-aid 
equipment in every classroom whereby no matter where a 
child with residual hearing may be placed he will have 
equipment at his disposal. 

There are many advantages to this plan of grouping. 
There is no doubt that the severely hard of hearing stimulate 
deaf children in a wholesomely competitive way. The whole 
program is keyed up. Greater speech and lip-reading 
possibilities exist, and much more oral language is in 
evidence. In addition, the deaf children are brought into 
more continuous association with children who possess 
normal or nearly normal speech and language, which is 
desirable socially. A much more normal atmosphere also 
prevails throughout the school day. There is no reason why 
the hard-of-hearing children on the basis of hearing loss 
alone should outstrip the deaf children in the group if the 
activities are properly guided. To support my contention 
in this respect I should like to tell you about a 1B* class 
which represents in principle the theories underlying the 
system of grade grouping carried out at the Lexington 
School. 

This class is composed of 9 pupils ranging in age from 
6 years and 11 months to 8 years and 3 months who have 
been together since their preschool days. Four of these 
pupils have I. Q.’s ranging from 122 to 133, four between 
101 and 118, and one has an I. Q. of 89. This latter pupil, 
by the way, has the most hearing in the group, being only 
severely hard of hearing, but she had to be transferred to 
another class a few months ago because she could not keep 
up with the group. Two of the pupils are in the severely 
hard-of-hearing group, having average db. losses in the 
better ear of 51 and 56 respectively. Two are in the deaf 
group having some usable residual hearing, and the other five 
are severely deaf. Seven of the pupils have acquired an 
overall vocabulary of about 1,000 words while two have 
an overall vocabulary of about 2,000 words. One of these 
latter two is very deaf and the other is deaf with residual 
hearing. The ability of the pupils to comprehend this vocabu- 
lary of 1,000 words through the ear alone ranges from less 
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than 1% for the severely deaf to about 90% for the severely 
hard of hearing. The most significant evidence to support 
my contention that the very deafest children in the group 
can hold their own in competition with those with more 
hearing is revealed in the reading scores obtained in January 
as a result of a series of standardized reading tests. The 
median chronological age for the group was 7.9 years. The 
median reading age for word recognition scored was 8.1; 
for sentence recognition 8.3; and for paragraph reading 7.5. 
The reading grade range for word recognition was from 
2.4 to 3.3, for sentence recognition 2.5 to 3.3 and for 
paragraph reading from 1.8 to 3.1. The results of the tests 
reveal thus that most of the pupils have a reading ability 
well beyond that of the average hearing child of the same 
age, and an examination of the recapitulation of the record 
of this class which is included in this article will show that 
the severely deaf children have performed very outstand- 
ingly in competition with those having more hearing. 

These results encourage us in the belief that grading in a 
school for the deaf cannot effectively be carried out with 
hearing loss alone as the paramount criterion, and that the 
presence in the same class in a school for the deaf of children 
with divergent amounts of hearing instead of being an 
unwise procedure is not only feasible but is worth while as 
well, and may even have some very subtle positive values 
of which we are not always fully aware. 


Wuar Asout Hearine Ais IN Our SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF? 


Perhaps no phase of the education of the deaf has pro- 
voked so much discussion throughout the profession during 
the past 15 or 20 years as has the use of hearing aids. The 
value of their use in general has been rather universally 
accepted, but there has been and still is today far from 
universal agreement regarding the objectives in connection 
with their use, as well as their possibilities and limitations 
for the schools for the deaf. This confusion and uncertainty 
in the minds of many in our profession is understandable, 
and is probably induced at least in part by the fact that 
insufficient objective data are available to point out con- 
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clusively all the values that may accrue from the activity. 
Many of these values are somewhat intangible and some- 
times difficult to specifically identify. 

It is very difficult to organize an objective study that will 
reveal all we wish to know about this very important phase 
of our program. Short-range and limited studies are of little 
value. The worth of the activity must be evaluated over 
a period of years for often it is only by looking back over 
a long span of time that we are able to recognize the benefits 
that have been realized. 

What should our objectives be for this program? Dr. 
Stevenson states in his paper that these should be only 
speech and lip-reading improvement. Limiting our objectives 
to these two alone places a far too severe restriction on the 
possible good results that might be obtained. Other objec- 
tives that should be included are the acquisition of much 
more normal, pleasant voice quality regardless of the 
amount or quality of speech present; the development of a 
greater ability to comprehend spoken language through the 
use of residual hearing itself; the much greater capacity to 
understand spoken language through a combination of both 
the use of residual hearing and lip-reading; and the very 
subtle emotional and aesthetic benefits that are experienced 
by children who may get no more from the hearing ex- 
perience than a gross pattern of sound or music. 

What direction should our program take in order to 
achieve to the maximum these objectives? There is no 
doubt, as Dr. Stevenson has indicated, that we should point 
our program in schools for the deaf toward the major 
objective of speech improvement. This should be our 
objective with all the pupils involved, whether they have 
a great deal of hearing or very little. In aiming for this 
major objective all the other objectives I have listed will 
be achieved if they are possible and if the program is 
logically conceived and properly administered. Little can 
be accomplished if only brief periods each week are provided 
for a selected group of pupils. Unfortunately many schools 
still have only limited equipment at their disposal and still 
feel the need for selecting only certain pupils for this type 
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of training. Under this plan, also, the acoustic activities 
for the period too often are restricted to exhaustive effort 
on the part of the teacher to establish an extensive hearing 
vocabulary through the ear alone with pupils who have not 
enough hearing to achieve this objective. All pupils should 
have the opportunity to use a hearing aid more or less 
continuously for the major part of each school day. Imagine 
the difficulty a hearing child would have to learn normal 
speech if he were permitted for only a few specified periods 
a week to hear free, idiomatic spoken English and at all 
other times were compelled to stop up his ears. This brings 
us again to the importance of providing hearing aid equip- 
ment in every classroom, if it is humanly possible. Under 
this plan the class activities are carried on just as though 
there were no hearing aid present, the only difference being 
that the teacher places a microphone before her and the 
children wear their ear phones and have their own micro- 
phones before them. In this manner the pupils carry on their 
regular class activities and at the same time are exposed 
to natural spoken language more or less continuously and 
have the opportunity to acquire improved speech, more 
natural language, better lip-reading skill and all the other 
objectives of the activity within the limits imposed by the 
amount of residual hearing they possess. Many people 
object to this plan on the mistaken assumption that it must 
inevitably interfere with the normal activities of the class- 
room. Why should the simple process of putting on or taking 
off a set of ear phones interfere with the educational growth of 
a deaf child? We have found that even our deafest children 
want to use the hearing aid. Their gains are apparently 
negligible, but even though they may be only slight these 
gains may be very worth while, for we have found that there 
is much to be gained for many of our children through this 
extensive type of acoustic training that cannot be anticipated 
or planned for originally purely on the basis of hearing 
alone. 

Of course it is relatively impossible to purchase group 
equipment today. But I sincerely hope that after the war 
school administrators will view the expenditure of $500 
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or $1,000 a year for hearing-aid equipment as a logical 
part of their school budget. All our classrooms at the 
Lexington School are now equipped. This was accomplished 
in about eight years. Over half of this equipment was 
donated by trustees, parents or friends of the school. Why 
did they do this? It was certainly not because the children 
were being miraculously transformed from deaf children 
into hearing children, but rather because of the total benefits’ 
that were obviously accruing to so many of them, particu- 
larly those who would be classed as severely hard of hearing 
or deaf with some residual hearing. Instead of 80% of the 
pupils in a school not being able to benefit from the use of 
hearing aids, I would say that fully 80% can derive 
benefit through their use in some manner at least. We have 
provided equipment for 100% of the pupils and if they 
wish to use it it is there conveniently installed for them. Why 
not? What have they to lose? 

As Dr, Stevenson says, there is much to be done in the 
field of the education of the deaf. The next 20 years will 
undoubtedly see great growth in many fields, and I predict 
that we will come to study more and more closely the 
educational activities of programs for the normally hearing 
and draw from these increasingly important educational 
implications that we will want to apply to our own programs 
for the deaf. Our approach must continue to be dynamic with 
all of us maintaining the courage to venture forth into un- 
tried and possibly more fruitful fields. 


The discussion of the same subject was continued with 
a paper by Mr. E. W. Tillinghast, superintendent, Arizona 
School. 


Mr. TILLINGHAST: 


DISCUSSION OF THE DEAF AND THE HARD 
OF HEARING IN SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 
FOR THE DEAF 


Dr. Stevenson has presented some very definite thoughts 
on a subject which has for some years been both confusing 
and controversial. A part of the controversy is undoubtedly 
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due to loose terminology. We may be talking about the 
same thing but we don’t call it by the same name. We should 
settle on one set of terms and then we, as well as those out- 
side the profession, will know what we are talking about. 

Everyone agrees that a person who is totally deaf is 
“deaf.” The confusion arises when we speak of that large 
class of children (about 90% of our enrollment) who have 
residual hearing in varying degrees. A person who is able to 
interpret instantaneously the flow of spoken language, if it is 
sufficiently amplified, is “hard of hearing.” His problem is 
puvely mechanical. On the other hand, a person who is un- 
able to interpret automatically the flow of spoken language 
through his hearing is “deaf” regardless of how much 
residual hearing he may have. He faces the psychological 
process of language interpretation as well as the mechanical 
process of hearing. In other words, the classification is on 
the basis of the functional value of his residual hearing. 

The breakdown of the enrollment in the Arizona School 
may be typical for a number of residential schools. The 
hard-of-hearing children comprise 11.5% and 10.5% are 
totally deaf. The remaining 78% have residual hearing in 
some degree but cannot readily interpret spoken language. 
Of the latter group 30% have a hearing loss of 70% or less. 
This is about one fourth of the student body. 

The controversy arises from the belief that even though 
a child with a large amount of residual hearing cannot 
interpret spoken language when he comes to school, he can 
be taught to do so by auricular training, and therefore 
shifts from a deaf child to a hard-of-hearing child. Or else 
he was “hard of hearing all the time but had not yet been 
educated to use his hearing.” This is an interesting subject 
for study. 

In a statistical survey in the ANNALS one study raised 
such questions as these: The number of pupils who have 
been or will be trained to understand language through 
hearing alone, and the number of pupils who will never 
be trained to understand language through hearing alone. 


* Johnson, C. W., “A Survey of Acoustic Training Programs and 
Accomplishments in the Public Residential Schools for the Deaf,” 
ANNALS, vol. 88, no. 4, September 1943, pp. 279-295. 
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It is interesting to note that of the 40 schools included in 
this phase of the survey, 4 definitely had not trained, and 
did not expect to train, any of their auricular pupils to 
understand spoken language through hearing alone. Twenty- 
three schools stated definitely they had trained or expected 
to train some of their pupils to interpret spoken language 
through hearing alone. They stated this number to repre- 
sent 30% of their auricular pupils or 12% of their total 
enrollment. Eleven schools gave no answer and 2 schools said 
their children combined vision and hearing. 

We do not know what the 25 schools which did not return 
questionnaires or were not included in this part would reply 
to such a question. I rather doubt the accuracy of this survey 
but it is signifieant to note the difference of opinion regard- 
ing training children with residual hearing to interpret 
language through their hearing alone. At any rate according 
to this survey, a total of 459 pupils or 17% of the auricular 
pupils have been taught to understand spoken language 
and 289 or 10% will be so taught. Just exactly what is 
meant by this? 

Differences of opinion in part are the result of failure 
to agree on what is meant by this phrase “trained to under- 
stand language through hearing.” To me, understanding of 
spoken language means the automatic interpretation of the 
steady conversational flow of spoken language, not the 
labored interpretation of limited language through vocabu- 
lary and sentence drills and general auricular work. Un- 
doubtedly, excellent results can be accomplished in building 
up the ability to interpret spoken language within the 
child’s language range, and his aquisition of language is 
accelerated. But this does not necessarily mean that he 
interprets naturally the flow of spoken conversation. We 
need more study of this large group of children who have 
residual hearing but are not able to interpret language 
when they come to school. 

The hard-of-hearing child has two major problems— 
amplification so he can hear, and the acquisition of lip- 
reading as a reinforcing factor. He may also need special 
help in spelling and grammar. Then he is largely equipped 
to carry on his education in a normal hearing atmosphere. 
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He should not have to sit through classes while deaf chil- 
dren struggle with speech, language development and read- 
ing. Oral as our residential schools may be, they are largely 
manual outside the classroom and the hard-of-hearing child 
may rapidly drift into the situation where he often has 
to be reminded to talk. It is true there are certain advan- 
tages gained in some cases by being in a residential school: 
Expert care, socialization, vocational work and instruction 
by trained teachers. Also a severely hard-of-hearing child 
is far better off in a school for the deaf IF his problems 
are not properly understood or provided for by the public 
schools. 

The deaf child often suffers when there are hard-of- 
hearing children in his classes. Rarely is there a teacher 
who keeps the difference constantly in mind. The deaf 
child’s problems, unlike the hard-of-hearing child’s, are 
the acquisition of language, reading, speech and lip-reading 
through a long and tedious process. He should be given 
every chance to attain success in these. Of course it can 
be argued the deaf child gains by associating with children 
who have a natural command of language. This question 
of segregation of the two groups deserves serious study. 

Dr. Stevenson has suggested three methods of separation: 
1. Separate classes for the hard of hearing in the public 
schools; 2. Separate residential schools; 3. Segregation with- 
in the present residential schools. With the advent of hearing 
aids these procedures are even more practicable and desir- 
able. The public schools in large centers can carry on such 
@ program provided it is supervised by some one who under- 
stands thoroughly the problems involved, and the class 
is taught by teachers well grounded in the education of 
the deaf as well as the hard of hearing. I believe the estab- 
lishment of special classes affords a more practical solu- 
tion than the difficulties inherent in establishing a separate 
residential school. 

However, there are many communities that cannot ade- 
quately carry such a program. In our own state two cities 
could probably have such classes. Children from the many 
small communities might be able to board in town to at- 
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tend such classes. But there are many difficulties here. At 
present we have left the possibility of segregating them in 
our residential schools as much as possible until such pro- 
vision may be made. Even then we would probably have 
some in our school. When all communities establish good 
testing programs, enough hard-of-hearing children will be 
discovered to justify classes in large cities. Undoubtedly 
there are a great many hard-of-hearing children in the 
public schools now who get no special attention. At least 
there should be no justification to intermingle them in classes 
or schools for the deaf just because the latter were started 
first and are therefore handy. 

The question arises in smaller residential schools as to 
segregation, since it automatically means grouping a num- 
ber of grade levels into one class. It is a matter of choice 
of evils. Each school and state has to work out its own 
program in accordance with local conditions—but separate 
educational facilities are possible and desirable where num- 
bers justify. 

In the Arizona School approximately 80% of the enroll- 
ment has residual hearing but is not able to interpret spoken 
language. Of this group about one fourth have a loss of 70% 
or less. Auricular training can most profitably be used with 
the latter group. Some who have a greater loss can undoubt- 
edly receive benefit and there are some with less than 70% 
loss who won’t receive benefit. There are many factors other 
than hearing that enter into the picture. Suffice to say that 
we can speak only in general terms and can work only on 
an individual basis. It would probably be wise to give all 
who have residual hearing an opportunity to use it over at 
least a trial period. If they receive any benefit, let them 
continue to utilize their hearing. Likewise if certain chil- 
dren who seemingly should benefit still do not after a fair 
trial, let them discontinue it. 

We should carefully analyze our school population and 
plan hearing-aid equipment to meet our needs and objectives 
rather than go all out and fit every room with equipment. 
We should keep in mind the number that are to use it. 
Those who will receive benefit should have equipment avail- 
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able throughout the day. The policy of spreading out a large 
number of pupils so that each gets “exposed” to the 
equipment for a short period or part of a day is not 
effective. It should be available all the time even though 
the individual cnild does not necessarily have to use it all 
the time. In this connection we should not overlook the 
individual portable aid for older pupils. The individual aid 
helps solve a number of problems. 

Equipment needs constant attention. Equipment that is 
out of order or not working at maximum efficiency is worse 
than useless; it is harmful to the auricular work. We must 
be sure maintenance facilities keep up with equipment. 

In some cases we have expanded equipment faster than 
we have secured proper presonnel to use it. A group aid 
is sometimes turned over to a teacher who has had no 
training in its use or in auricular teaching. She may even 
find it a constant irritation to her. Not much is gained in 
this situation. A machine is only a tool; it is the effective 
use by the teacher that counts. We must see that our teach- 
ers get training; summer schools and teacher training 
centers must provide good training in the use of equipment 
and in procedures. Our personnel needs to be thoroughly 
grounded in all phases. 

Many teachers are vague as to aims and procedures. 
We need more and better research on what specific teaching 
methods should be used for auricular training in order to 
avoid haphazard use of hearing aids. Also we need to de- 
termine what our aims are, and how well they can be 
reached in relation to the pupils’ time and effort. Aims vari- 
ously mentioned are: 1. Improvement in speech and lip- 
reading; 2. Improvement in mental hygiene and aesthetic 
growth; 3. Accelerated educational and language growth. 
We need to know more about what can actually be accom- 
plished in relation to time and effort spent for each of these 
aims. For this we need better measurement tests. We need 
facts, not colored opinions. 

We must be sure that in emphasizing auricular training 
we are not de-emphasizing other phases of education equally 
important. 
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There is no doubt of the great benefits possible to our 
children through use of the aids now on the market. Simple 
observation shows this in many ways—more natural speech, 
better lip-reading, greater alertness, acceleration of language 
and general achievement. Several studies have been made 
which show the improvement in speech and lip-reading. Who 
knows what our equipment will be like in the next 10 
years? It may enable many who receive little or no benefit 
now to show considerable progress. We should strive to get 
good equipment, enough of it, and to get trained teachers to 
use it most effectively. 

We firmly believe that we will see much finer equipment, 
better teaching, better methods and far better results. We 
do need continual research and experience to find the opti- 
mum use for equipment, the proper selection of children to 
use it and the establishment of clearly defined aims in its 
use. 

As Dr. Rankin suggested this morning, auricular training 
with hearing aids is a revolutionary factor in the education 


of the deaf. We must clarify our thinking and keep our 
feet on the ground. We must make wise and effective use 
of this tool, and we can do so only by constant study of 
methods, aims and results. 


A paper by Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, Dean of Gallaudet 
College, on The Place of Surveys, followed. 


PROFESSOR FUSFELD: 


THE PLACE OF SURVEYS 


In the great field of general education, the school survey 
has come to be a common phenomenon. Its increasing prom- 
inence as an instrument of educational procedure indicates 
it has proved its worth. 

A fair and square accounting is good business practice. 
No one will deny that education is now a great business 
enterprise, from the number of adults who make their living 
by it—from the proportion of the population, both young 
and old, most directly affected by it, from the huge sums 
it takes from the public funds for its continuing support. 
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That this huge enterprise should render an account is a 
reasonable expectation, in conformity with the common- 
sense American way of doing things. The increasing use 
of the survey as a professional instrument in education is 
frank acknowledgment of this need. 

Essentially, the survey is a systematic study of a school 
or group of schools which seeks to determine prevailing 
educational conditions and practices, the aim being to 
suggest advances in those conditions and practices. Since 
the study of education is rapidly acquiring the status of a 
science, the accepted view is that the survey must be organ- 
ized and conducted on objective lines. All evidence, all data 
uncovered, all comparisons made should as far as is possible 
be reduced to hard matter-of-fact analysis, with subjective 
opinion held to a minimum. This attitude is necessary if the 
results are to be both reliable and valid. 

It speaks well for the alertness of educators of the deaf 
that the survey has been recognized as good practice for the 
schools under their management. It is now twenty years 
since a nation-wide survey was carried out under auspices 
of the National Research Council. In this period also, a 
number of other surveys of individual schools have been 
made. 

It would seem to be wise policy, however, if the survey 
practice were established as a regular and periodic occur- 
rence, The national survey of 1924-1925 was largely the 
outcome of the interest and support of this body, formerly 
the Conference of Superintendents and Principals of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf, and it was in the main because 
of this interest and support by the heads of these schools 
that the National Research Council was willing to furnish 
the means for the study. If studies of this kind are to be 
instrumental in establishing standards of procedure for 
schools for the deaf, they should eventually become a re- 
sponsibility of this body, that is, the Conference. A precedent 
has been further set by the fact that the Conference has 
now for some years been launched in the business of certifi- 
cation of teachers of the deaf and the accrediting of training 
centers for teachers of the deaf, in both instances in agree- 
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ment with standards of qualification which it has laid down 
itself. There can be little question of the importance to the 
profession of both of these undertakings. 

It is equally proper and important for the Conference 
to consider providing machinery by which systematic and 
regular surveys may be carried out. Certainly the initiative 
should come from this body. 

It is common knowledge that from time to time local 
dissensions of various kinds have laid open to question the 
policies and practices that prevail, not in all schools for 
the deaf, but rather in particular schools over which a local 
controversy rages. These dissentions rise at times to fever 
heat, with resultant injury to the morale and achievement of 
these schools. For the contending factions, bitterly at war 
as to how the school should be managed, to air their bicker- 
ings in public is hardly wholesome for the education of the 
deaf, nor does it mean much good for the cause of the deaf 
in general. Public confidence is a valuable asset for the 
school to have, but this confidence is at times badly shaken 
by these local disturbances. 

These disturbances could in large measure be obviated 
if by periodic survey investigation, under auspices of a 
body that carries authority, all the schools may know 
whether or not they are conforming to sound principles and 
producing the results warranted by the particular facilities 
they have at their command. Such a program does not seem 
impossible of achievement. 

We know pretty well the lines of work a good school for 
the deaf should take; we know pretty well what the objec- 
tives of such a school should be; we know pretty well 
what equipment and set-up are necessary for a reasonable 
accomplishment of these objectives. It would be quite pos- 
sible to compose a list of the active functions that make 
for a successful school for the deaf. Within each of these 
functions in turn a sliding scale of values could be estab- 
lished and from the sum total of these values we could 
determine whether a school is an A School, a B School, a 
C School, or perhaps less, By the survey technique, this 
could be determined. By the survey technique with periodic 
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follow up an A School would have to show cause for re- 
maining in that classification, and by the same technique, 
there would be incentive for the B and C schools to rise 
to a higher bracket. These are but preliminary suggestions 
for the place of the survey in our work. 

Much is heard of postwar planning, though some of it 
seems far-fetched. Our schools for the deaf apparently have 
all they can do to keep going under present difficulties, and in 
the trials that now beset them they find themselves sorely 
pressed to maintain their hard-won standards. But even in 
this period of difficulty it is sound school policy to look 
ahead constructively, and the present is the time to mark 
out the blueprint for the day when we can all again turn to 
tasks of peace. It is for such a real need that the survey can 
prove of constructive value. 

To conclude, the survey technique is a valuable part of 
professional practice, it has been accepted by education at 
large, it has been of value to schools for the deaf, it should 
be broader than the need of quieting troubled waters for a 
particular school, it should be employed periodically and 
regularly to maintain satisfactory standards of achieve- 
ment, it should be an instrument by which schools for the 
deaf may plan for the future, and it should be administered 
under authority of the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf. 


The remainder of the evening session was devoted to an 
informal discussion of the work being carried on for the 
rehabilitation of deafened soldiers. Present on this occasion 
were three former instructors of the deaf now in the mili- 
tary service and assigned to this special field, Private First 
Class Lee Doerfler, formerly of the Iowa School, Private 
First Class Wayne M. Jeans, formerly of the New Jersey 
School and Private First Class Hugo F. Schunhof, formerly 
principal in the Texas School. These three members of the 
Armed Forces were at the time assigned to Rehabilitation 
Service for Hard of Hearing, Deshon General Hospital, 
U. 8. Army, Butler, Pennsylvania. 
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Firtu Session, WepNEsDAY Mornina, Aprit 26, 1944 


The Conference was called to order by President Hall 
for its Fifth Session at 9 o’clock on Wednesday morning, 
April 26, 1944. 

With Dr. Manning assuming the chairmanship, Dr. Hall 
presented a paper on Recent Changes in the Curriculum 
at Gallaudet College. 


Dr. Hatt: 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM 
AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


The curriculum at Gallaudet College has gone through 
a good many changes during the past few generations of 
college students. These changes have not been made in a 
hit-or-miss fashion. They have been based on a number of 
studies and experiences. 

The first of the more recent studies was made about ten 
years ago, when the courses offered in the smaller colleges 
of the United States were carefully studied and compared 
with what was being offered at Gallaudet College. 

A second study has been carried on for nearly ten years. 
It has consisted of a review of the work done by our stu- 
dents in the sophomore tests offered by the American Council 
on Education. These tests show that the students of Gal- 
laudet College in the sophomore year are keeping up a good 
educational standard. In some lines, such as knowledge of 
English literature, dramatics, etc., our students seem to be 
somewhat lower than the general median. In other lines 
of knowledge, however, such as current events, science 
and mathematics, they are as good as, or even better than, 
the median. Each year some of our students have been far 
above the median, and never have any fallen to the bottom 
of the list. What remedies we have tried to apply because 
of the results shown in these tests I shall take up later. 

Another study has told us what the graduates of Gallaudet 
College are actually doing and what proportion of them are 
working in various lines of endeavor, This study has pro- 
duced some most interesting facts. Of course several of the 
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young women from each graduating class have soon mar- 
ried and taken up homemaking. Several graduates each 
year have taken up work connected with printing. A con- 
siderable number have taken up positions in the U. S. Civil 
Service, largely clerical, or have entered the employ of 
business concerns. Since the beginning of the war, a num- 
ber have gone into the great war production plants and are 
serving as skilled mechanical operators, draftsmen, or fore- 
men. A larger: number have entered this type of defense 
work as chemists. A survey of the graduates of the past 
six years has shown that nearly 60% have gone into our 
profession of teaching the deaf, and I am glad to say that 
the record seems to bear out their ability and efficiency and 
that more opportunities seem to be opening up for these 
young people in the coming year. 

Before discussing the changes, or lack of changes, in the 
curriculum of Gallaudet College, I would like to point out 
that it has never been the desire of the large majority of the 
alumni or of the faculty of Gallaudet College to transform 
it into a technical school. There are wonderful opportunities 
for work of this type all through the United States in state 
and private colleges, technical schools, and universities. 
However, at the present time, and even in times past, many 
employers have preferred to teach their own employees in 
the exact methods they wish them to use. In fact, as you 
know, before the war many such employers were being 
paid to train employees along technical lines under re- 
habilitation plans. Since then war plants have offered train- 
ing with good pay to begin with and quick promotion. 

For the higher type of technical instruction we believe 
our students need a solid foundation of science, mathe- 
matics, and English, and that probably the best we can do 
is to give them a start in certain directions while they are 
with us. We still believe that a solid foundation in English 
is one of the best things we can offer to our students. This 
work has not been increased largely till recent years, but 
now more opportunity will be offered for the study of 
composition and literature, and we shall add more work 
for our younger students in the technical construction of the 
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English language. We have not added specifically to our 
courses in foods and clothing, but we have offered oppor- 
tunities for practice teaching in these lines and in other 
lines, of which I shall speak later. 

Now let us look at the definite changes that have come 
about in our curriculum in the past few years. An hour per 
week has been restored in the physical training of the 
older students. A course in the appreciation of art has been 
required of freshmen. Courses in first aid and hygiene have 
been added, and a considerable number of our young people 
have qualified as graduates in first aid work and in life- 
saving. All new students have been required to take an 
orientation course, getting something of the history of the 
college, advice on how to study, etc. 

We have felt that our young people should be able to 
appear in public and make their ideas clear through manual 
spelling and the language of signs, and have, therefore, 
offered to all new students a short course in public speaking, 
which is in addition to the regular work given in the 
sophomore year along this line. Our students each year, by 
classes, give public services in our Chapel, which are well 
prepared, well rendered, and very interesting, as well as 
instructive for them. Several years ago, to add to their 
ability in self expression, we introduced an elective course 
in dramatics, and our young people have now had practice 
in giving presentations of current plays or of standard 
plays of older times, some of which have been of a very 
high character indeed. This has stimulated our regular Dra- 
matic Club greatly. You may remember how successful 
this group was in presenting Arsenic and Old Lace, which 
was finally given in New York City at the invitation of the 
regular producers of this popular comedy. 

We have fitted up our physics and biological laboratories 
to do better work and have added to our scientific equip- 
ment, though we are still behind in the provisions which we 
would like for this type of work. Bacteriology has been 
pursued by a few students and has led to very definite suc- 
cess on the part of several graduates. Our latest news in this 
line is the appointment of one of the members of the present 
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senior class as assistant technician in the office of one of 
the best known doctors in Washington. 

An instructor in drawing has been added to our faculty 
with the hope that we shall be able to develop more workers 
in this line. However, it seems quite possible that the present 
demand for mechanical draftsmen may not continue as 
strong as it has been recently. Nevertheless the tying up 
of drawing with the designing of clothing and with our 
scientific studies has been of much benefit and will no doubt 
continue to be so. 

In the field of chemistry we have added a course in 
theoretical chemistry, and offered one in organic chemistry, 
and we have encouraged a number of our graduates to study 
further in this line elsewhere. They have been accepted as 
graduate students in such institutions as the University of 
Louisiana, Duke University and Washington University, 
and have obtained advanced degrees. They have, either on 
graduation from our college or from these other institutions, 
easily found work in various chemical industries. 

More time and thought have been given to visual educa- 
tion by the use of motion pictures. This we hope to develop 
further in the future, including a plan for the speeding up 
of reading and the study of many scientific facts through 
photographic presentations of them. 

I have already mentioned that 60% of our graduates 
in the past six years have gone into the profession of teach- 
ing the deaf. We have made a number of changes in the 
curriculum because of this fact, in which I believe you will 
be interested. Courses in psychology and principles of 
teaching have been enlarged and given in the junior year 
so that in the senior year much more in the way of prac- 
tice teaching can be accomplished. A number of students 
are taking courses in physical education theory and adminis- 
tration, in the teaching of sewing and cooking, and in the 
teaching of printing and are doing practice teaching with 
the older pupils of the Kendall School. Some of our students 
are doing practice teaching in academic subjects, also, par- 
ticularly in mathematics and English. All of this work is 
done under the supervision of skilled teachers. Some prac- 
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tice teaching is done with the Preparatory students of the 
College in remedial English and mathematics, also under 
supervision. These changes have led the Conference Com- 
mittee on Certification to grant one more year of credit 
toward certification to the graduates of Gallaudet College, 
and I am confident that our young people who are now 
entering the field of education are considerably better pre- 
pared to take hold and do acceptable work at once than 
they were in former times. 

It is hardly necessary for me before this body to advocate 
the use of deaf teachers. The wonderful success of such 
educational leaders as Doctors Smith, Fox, Patterson, Long 
and others should be well known to all of you. A number 
of our younger graduates are already receiving promotions 
to principalships of certain departments or of entire schools. 
The influence of these young people, who know what deaf- 
ness is and know the difficulties which the pupil meets better 
than almost anyone else, cannot be over-estimated. 

Finally, a few words as to future changes. It seems to the 
faculty of Gallaudet College that our aim should be to 
continue in the first years of college a well rounded general 
course of educational work; in the later years that we should 
encourage our young people to specialize to some extent, 
but should encourage them, if they expect to go into highly 
technical lines, to study elsewhere after graduation from 
Gallaudet. It is likely in the future that we shall put more 
stress on modern languages, including English, and less 
on ancient languages, that we shall stress science to a 
greater extent, partly because we feel that our future 
citizens will depend more and more on scientific knowledge 
for complete and happy lives. We shall be glad to have you 
all encourage your ambitious and capable young men and 
women to try to enter Gallaudet College. I can assure you, 
from the records that our graduates are already making in 
many fields, including that of teaching, that you will not 
regret sending these young people to us if they are really in 
earnest to receive further instruction. We believe we can 
broaden their vision and open up larger fields of happiness 
and usefulness for them. 
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Resuming the chair, Dr. Hall called upon Mr. Quigley 
to read a paper prepared by Dr. Tom L. Anderson, president 
of the National Association of the Deaf, on Postwar Con- 
ditions and the Adult Deaf. 


Dr. ANDERSON: 


POSTWAR AND THE ADULT DEAF 


I assume that the members of the program committee 
considered the nature of’my present occupation as Field 
Agent’ for the Texas School and Placement Agent for the 
Deaf with the State Rehabilitation Division, as giving me 
an excellent opportunity to see into the future. They prob- 
ably wish me to pass this vision on to all who are charged 
with responsibility for training the deaf. With all my heart 
I wish that this assumption might be borne out, that I 
might sketch for you unerringly the course postwar events 
will take, in their relation to the deaf. 

However, I must confess to an average man’s feeling 
of bewilderment at the number and nature of the conjectures 
being advanced, and the multiplicity and scope of the plans 
being proposed by individuals, by organizations, and by 
officials extending even into the high councils of the Govern- 
ment. The impression I gain is that we have two schools 
of thought represented: The one, which concludes that we 
are to go through a repetition of all the conditions, and 
the attendant miseries, which followed the first World War; 
the other, which voices the resolve that the lessons learned 
then shall not be forgotten, that all the resources of our 
Nation shall be directed toward prevention of another such 
catastrophe. Beyond this point, it seems that we must rely 
upon faith, and upon some measure of intelligent prepared- 
ness, 

As to the postwar problems to be faced by the adult 
deaf, I say without hesitation that the list may be headed 
by the problem of how to live up to the splendid employ- 
ment record the adult deaf have made for themselves 
wherever they have enjoyed the opportunity to serve in 
the war production effort and to relieve the manpower 
shortage. This opportunity is without precedent in the his- 
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tory of the American deaf. Where we have pointed to the 
Akron tire factories as the single example of the effective 
use of large numbers of deaf workers during the first World 
War, we shall henceforth be able to cite a score of similar 
examples now being set in large manufacturing centers 
about the country. We shall also have a large number of 
minor, localized demonstrations of the abilities of deaf men, 
women, boys and girls, in the forms of manipulative work 
demanded in war production. Our great concern now should 
be directed along the following lines: (1) How to capitalize 
on the gains we have made; (2) How to prevent a re- 
surgence into the limbo of so-called “marginal” occupa- 
tional usefulness; (3) How to keep fresh in the memories 
of employing and safety officials their discoveries as to 
the tommyrot qualities of their preconceived notions of the 
deaf as a class; (4) How to prepare the coming generation, 
now in school, to follow through with an even better per- 
formance. These, in my opinion, constitute the breakdown 
of our major problem considering the deaf in relation to 
the largest field of employment open to them. I make no 
pretense to omniscience, and I do not have the answers to 
all the questions raised above. I present them, rather, as a 
guide to our thinking. 

We do not know definitely how many deaf workers are 
now serving in the war production program, nor do we 
have a list of the larger producers who have found the deaf 
to make satisfactory workers. I have not been able to keep 
an accurate check within my own territory. However, may 
I say here that the National Association of the Deaf con- 
siders it within the range of its useful service to undertake 
a nationwide survey, and to compile a report which should 
be of the utmost value to all who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the deaf. 

My concept of the value of such a report is based upon 
observation over the past 25 years of the manner in which 
the success of the Akron project in the first World War has 
been offered as an argument in favor of wide acceptance of 
the deaf as industrial workers and a general relaxation of 
the barriers erected against them as presumed undesirable 
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risks. Since this one notable example has been of such 
great value, how much greater in proportion will be the value 
of the many Akrons scattered about America today, when 
records are compiled? We consider the time now ripe to 
start this undertaking. This survey will offer a fresh op- 
portunity for co-operation between our two organizations, 
for the members of this Conference are in a position to help 
us get the facts on a nationwide basis. I hereby request this 
co-operation. 

At present, we have only fragmentary reports from the 
many industrial centers, attesting the value of the work 
being done by the deaf. These reports are spontaneous and 
in no sense are to be considered as propaganda worked up 
by the deaf themselves. I shall make no attempt to sum- 
marize these reports until a proper compilation of facts and 
figures can be made. I may say, however, that these reports 
give the deaf a good name. To live up to this good name, 
to prepare the imminent generation for their inheritance, 
should be the object of our present concern. I shall not 
even undertake, within the limits of this paper, to give an 
accounting within my own field of work, or of my own rich 
experiences during the past two years since leaving school 
work for this broader field. I prefer to pass from this part 
of the subject now, leaving it to Mr. Schowe, the able 
chairman of our Industrial Committee, well qualified to out- 
line the general situations most likely to confront the adult 
deaf when the war ends and demobilization begins. I wish 
to turn from the broad general subject, to discuss specifically 
the problem of how to prepare the coming generation, now 
in school, to follow through with an even better performance. 
We should properly regard the school children of today as 
the adults of tomorrow. 

Down the years since the Belleville Convention in 1923 
I have hammered away at the subject of how to get better 
results in our program for vocational training of the deaf. 
I have worn out several typewriters in the process of ex- 
pounding the gospel of a more effective program of training 
for practical life. You have encouraged me, and repeatedly 
you have honored me. Many of you are my close personal 
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friends. All this I value highly. But it saddens me today, 
to pick up one of our school papers or one of our professional 
journals, to read therein a current discussion of one of the 
problems we had threshed out as far back as 1923, and 
recurrently since. This brings to mind the remark made 
by the late Dr. Jones at our Council Bluffs meeting of the 
vocational section: “Everything that has been said here 
this afternoon I have heard before in these meetings.” Our 
school training problems have been recognized and tabu- 
lated for years and years. We have attacked them by means 
of infiltration, by means of appeasement and by means 
of other expedients, but we have no record of a direct 
frontal attack in an all-out effort to bring about the results 
we seem to agree are highly desirable. There is no record 
of any radical departure from the traditional methods of 
conducting the vocational training program throughout these 
years. 

Specifically, how many of our schools for the deaf have 
departed from the system of training individual craftsmen, 
to organize instruction and practice in the piece-work and 
team-work methods of the modern assembly line? Look to 
your shoe repair shops, where the pupil is taught to repair 
the whole shoe, then visit a busy downtown shop where 
each of a dozen workmen is repeating some one operation 
efficiently and at high speed. Look to your laundries, where 
you expect a girl to iron an entire shirt, then visit your 
nearest commercial laundry and note that a dozen girls, 
each at a special machine, divide up the shirt into portions, 
each girl doing one portion expertly and speedily. The 
methods devised by Edison and Ford extend today into 
every manufacturing plant large enough to employ a group. 
Is it not advisable then, if we expect our deaf pupils to find 
work, eventually, in these plants, for us to institute a system 
of training which will familiarize our pupils with the art 
of group production, and to abandon the ideal of individual 
craftsmen working alone? 

Proceeding upon the assumption that this Conference 
recognizes upsetting influences to come with the postwar 
period, otherwise this subject would not be given prominence 
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on your program, I shall give here a series of constructive 
recommendations, not necessarily in the order of their im- 
portance and not advanced as wholly original. 

1. Replace the traditional “trade-training” set-up with 
a program designed to lay a stronger foundation rather than 
narrow application to one of the few trades taught at the 
average school. Give more attention to the general shop idea, 
give a comprehensive course in “Industries” rather than in 
specific trades. Keep this program flexible, to be able to add 
to the course, or leave out, as deemed timely and advisable. 
Emphasize work habits and enforce strict discipline. 

2. Concentrate more upon “related matter” and place less 
emphasis upon the training of hands. The efforts of several 
teachers might be required to handle the material related 
to baking, for instance, so that if the boy’s ultimate choice 
should be baking he would have a foundation of general 
understanding rather than merely a certain dexterity in 
doing what he is told to do, a dexterity which can be 
acquired on the job. In short, teach ideas and information 
rather than skills. 

I cannot emphasize this point enough. The greatest diffi- 
culty encountered by the average foreman who takes on 
a deaf employee lies in the field of the communication of 
ideas. All sorts of makeshifts, including the introduction 
of an interpreter, have to be devised. We do not want em- 
ployers to get the idea that interpreters, or a knowledge of 
the sign language, are needed for the deaf in industry. Lip- 
reading is not the cure-all it is claimed to be in certain 
quarters. 

Supposing, then, that we divide the training into the part 
which might best be given in our schools, by teachers who 
can put over ideas and information and leave the final 
skills to be acquired on the job. The alert deaf person 
readily masters manipulative work, operations and the 
like, by watching someone else. The practices of employers 
differ, they prefer to train their employees in the particular 
methods they use, and they expect their new employees to 
be alert enough to master the instruction quickly and in- 
telligently. 
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3. Emphasize versatility and adaptability. Do not be too 
particular about what specific job or trade a young person 
accepts at the start of his employment career, provided it 
is something in which he is interested. The main thing is 
that he should have the necessary qualities to make an 
acceptable employee. Secondly, experience gained on any 
one job is always of value as one works upwards into better 
things. Shifts from one place to another at the start are 
perfectly natural, and should cause no particular concern. 

4. Emphasize harmonious relationships with others. Make 
it clear that there is a time to fight, and teach how to fight 
if necessary, but stress the wisdom of keeping the chip off 
one’s shoulder, of elementary diplomacy. This is one of the 
things which is supposed to carry over from intensive 
coaching in athletics, but for reasons beyond my under- 
standing some of our star athletes are frequently the worst 
offenders. Suggested remedy: Bring the coach into the voca- 
tional training program for this part of the “related matter.” 

5. Co-operate more freely with outside agencies. Intensify 
the instruction along general lines, for foundation purposes, 
during the pupil’s formative years, but as soon as he is 
sufficiently mature for this form of co-operation get him 
out of the atmosphere of the school for the deaf for a part 
of the day, and into direct contact with employment training 
or advanced trade schools for the hearing. The prime object 
of our schools for the deaf is to fit the deaf to earn their 
living in direct association with normal people and institu- 
tions, regardless of how they choose to live their social life 
which is their own affair. In view of this fact, I hold that 
the sooner the deaf youth is introduced to the serious train- 
ing program set up by the industry of his choice the better 
for him and for all concerned. We should above all things 
shun all schemes to segregate the deaf for adult educa- 
tion in trades and industries, where the facilities of regular 
trades schools are freely open to them. The connection with 
the hearing world has to be made some day, so why post- 
pone it unduly? 

Some of our more fortunate schools, located in or near 
industrial communities, have begun to follow this practice 
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of placing older pupils for part-time employment training. 
These schools are to be commended. Other schools are not 
so fortunate as to location, and will find it difficult to carry 
on such a program. Even in a limited way, this program is 
of great value. However, employers are not the only agencies 
of outside co-operation open to us. Here let me introduce 
the rehabilitation program. 

Civilian vocational rehabilitation is now in a period 
of national expansion. Abundant Federal funds have been 
provided for grants-in-aid to states which will co-operate 
with the Federal Office of Rehabilitation in the program 
for restoration of the physically handicapped. Highly trained 
agents are available, whose job it is to study the individual 
and to organize for him whatever program of corrective 
treatment, of guidance, of training and of placement in 
jobs, which appears to promise results. The age limit starts 
at sixteen, and the deaf and the hard of hearing are eligible 
for this service regardless of what the state school has done 
for them. As you will hear more in detail from Mrs. Luther, 
soon to follow on the program this morning, I shall not 
dwell further upon rehabilitation except to say that we have 
a splendid joint committee from the N. A. D. and the Con- 
vention, now making a study of the possibilities of the re- 
habilitation service in connection with our school programs, 
and in due time we shall have a report of their findings. 

Furthermore, I might add that no state school executive 
can afford to hold aloof from his state rehabilitation service. 
The deaf are entitled to their fair share of whatever Federal 
funds are available for their preparation, and this calls for 
a wise division of the responsibility for this preparation be- 
tween the state school head and the representative of the 
Federal office. 

6. Legible handwriting is a distinct asset to the deaf. 
Since instruction in penmanship was discontinued in public 
schools, handwriting generally has gone from bad to worse. 
Would not it be well to reintroduce handwriting, not pen- 
manship, as a required subject, especially for those who will 
be forced to communicate with others through writing? 

7. It is customary to rise in the 7th inning, and I beg 
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of you to rise with me as I repeat the old, old cry: “Give 
us a better command of the English language!” Give us, 
possibly in place of time-consuming researches into ad- 
vanced English literature, some practical drill in the simpier 
forms of language usually found on application blanks and 
other documents the deaf will work with in their personal 
business affairs. It is a rarity in my experience to find an 
average deaf person who can read and follow the instruc- 
tions on a simple printed form he is expected to fill out. As 
for letter writing, it is a forgotten, if not a lost, art. We 
find adults continuing to use childish forms in business 
letters, which were taught them on “letter-writing day” in 
school. Why must this be so? Are we honestly placing first 
things first? 

In conclusion, I think it is fitting to suggest here that the 
state schools, in any reorganization plan which may come 
as the result of this conference, begin by restating their 
objective. Too long have these schools remained aloof from 
the realities of community life in the feeling of responsibility 
for the whole product. Too long have they maintained, as 
a matter of convenience, artificial forms of institutional life, 
trusting to the pupil to survive the abrupt transition, es- 
pecially into occupational requirements for which his train- 
ing, at best, has been fragmentary. In spite of all efforts, 
there remains a considerable hiatus between the school and 
the realities of normal life. I suggest that the schools lower 
their sights somewhat. Instead of shooting at the moon, for 
example, with the claim that the school “trains its stu- 
dents to take their places as self-supporting citizens in the 
community in which they will reside,” the more modest 
statement might be advanced that the school undertakes to 
prepare its students for intelligent co-operation with all 
other agencies concerned with their economic and cultural 
advancement. Such a statement naturally recognizes a 
profitable division of responsibility with other legitimate 
agencies in the preparation of the deaf for advancement, 
whether cultural or vocational. 


The paper by Dr. Anderson was followed by another on a 
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similar theme, by Mr. Ben M. Schowe, of Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. The title of the paper was 
The Development of Postwar Employment. 


Mr. ScHowE: 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 


There are about 200 deaf workers on the Firestone pay- 
roll at this time and at least one fourth of them are women. 
With the turnover being what it is, it is probable that we 
have hired more than 400 deaf workers since 1940. About 
20 of our deaf people have seniority records running up to 
10, 20 and 30 years or more. 

The people on this work force come from California, 
Florida, Texas, Oklahoma, New York and South Dakota 
as well as from states nearer home. For about three years 
there has not been a day when we did not have jobs waiting 
for qualified deaf workmen. This means that we have just 
about scraped the bottom of the barrel and know the limit 
of possibilities for deaf workers under present conditions 
at least. 

Aside from mere numbers, however, the feature in which 
we take great pride at Firestone is the diversity of occupa- 
tion for the deaf. Of course, the bulk of our deaf workers 
are on semi-skilled production jobs. This includes steel 
fabrication, airwing and gunmount assembly, as well as 
the production of rubber goods. But we also have a scat- 
tering of skilled craftsmen on such jobs as line inspector for 
gunmounts, armature winder, precision grinder, printer, 
machinist and some others. In addition, we have several 
chemists, a draftsman and supervisors on airwing assembly. 
Seven of these people are salaried employees. 

This will give an idea of the status of employment of the 
deaf today, in one establishment at least. 

Among other jobs on which deaf workers are engaged 
at the Firestone Steel Products plant in Akron is the testing 
of oxygen tanks used for stratosphere flying. It is much 
like testing the inner tube of your automobile tire. Air is 
pumped into the tank and it is placed under water. One 
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deaf worker, new to the job, fumbled with the tank valve 
while it was under water and the escaping air. sprayed 
water in his face. The supervisor on the job explained what 
happened thereafter in a written report: 

J. Ardmore working nearby laughed at him as did several of the 
other men. Burke, being a mute, did not hear the others laugh but 
did see Ardmore and thought Ardmore was making fun of him and 
motioned Ardmore to come on and fight. 

Several blows actually were struck and the men had to be 
pulled apart by fellow workmen. 

To the mind of the supervisor, the only way to explain 
the flareup was on the ground that Burke (which is not his 
real name) was a mute. Ordinarily, grown men do not 
fight over trivial mishaps like this one, Therefore, he rea- 
soned, it must have been because Burke was deaf and did 
not hear the general hilarity that he took it as a serious 
personal affront. 

The supervisor was not a psychologist and we need not 
accept his judgment as final. Still, it does seem reasonable 
to suppose that deafness entered into the picture at one 
point or another. The easy explanation would be that it 
was a show of temperament which somehow is mysteriously 
generated in deafness. But this sort of thing really helps 
not at all and it is a libel on the deaf as a class. 

Burke’s vanity was pricked by his mishap, certainly. But 
what was it that stung him to the fighting pitch? The situa- 
tion was ludicrous and Burke unquestionably was intelligent 
enough to know that a laugh was in order at his expense 
whether he liked it or not. 

If the men around him had been deaf like himself, would 
he have resented their laughter with his fists? Probably 
not. You have to learn to take it better than that in any and 
all of our schools for the deaf. Then it must be that the 
situation was colored in his mind by the fact that the men 
who were laughing at him were hearing men. 

Now we have something into which we can sink our 
teeth. Burke felt that they were playing up his discom- 
fiture, exaggerating his inexpertness—BECAUSE HE WAS 
DEAF. His resentment was the instinctive reaction of his 
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unrealistic attitude toward his own deafness. He injected 
his deafness into a situation where it was not logically a 
factor. 

You may, if you choose, interpret this incident in some 
other way, but it would be a mistake to dismiss this inter- 
pretation too lightly. Over and over you will see this un- 
realistic attitude among the deaf in less dramatic situations. 
The pattern is familiar. Other workmen, they will tell you, 
are crowding them away from first place in line at the 
time clock—because they are deaf. Foremen are not assign- 
ing them to the best jobs every day—because they are deaf. 
Everything that goes against them is “because they are 
deaf.” 

Invariably, these same people who are most sensitive to 
imagined slights “because they are deaf” are the most 
insensitive to the inconveniences which their deafness does 
inflict upon others. They have no consideration for sales- 
people in stores and other public servants who must wait on 
them. They seem totally indifferent to the extra effort re- 
quired of these salespeople to help them smooth over the 
unavoidable difficulties in the way of easy communication. 
Their unrealistic attitude toward their deafness cuts both 
ways. Subjectively, they are over-sensitive. Objectively, 
they are impervious and indifferent. 

I am convinced that this is the source of just about one 
half of all the trouble we have with employment in general. 

The wartime emergency has put all deaf workers to the 
test. It tends to magnify both their faults and their virtues. 
Now the time has come to take inventory. What of the 
whole record on balance? What tactics will be most effec- 
tive as we square away for the next phase, the transition 
from war to peace? 

The illustrated magazine Folks is published by the sec- 
ond largest corporation in the United States—General 
Motors—and is circulated to employees and customers. In 
the issue for March 1944, it carries the pictures of two fine 
appearing deaf workers and explains how these two men, to- 
gether with ten others, have built up admirable work rec- 
ords in a certain division of the company. 

This is just one outstanding exhibit among many which 
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have been brought out by the wartime activity of deaf 
workers. The special beauty of this particular sample is that 
it bears the imprint of one of the best known corporations 
in the world, and it does not even hint at any mysterious 
techniques required for the successful training and employ- 
ment of deaf workers. It indicates that these two deaf men 
went through the normal employment procedures and took 
over the job in their stride. 

This last is an important consideration. Judged by this 
standard, much of the publicity we have had has been bad. 
The very numbers of deaf workers which we boast of in 
some plants may suggest that special techniques, special 
accommodations are provided. The aversge small employer 
might get the impression that it would be too difficult to 
duplicate these accommodations and he might be discouraged 
from trying to employ deaf workers. 

It is worth noting that not all publicity is good pub- 
licity. With the best intentions in the world, some of the 
publicity put out by certain employers has seriously of- 
fended in this respect. It praised deaf workers effusively 
and, in the process, managed to convey the impression that 
some special magic was involved in their employment. 

Nevertheless, observe the contrast with the past in this 
department. Until the present time the scraps of information 
about deaf workers in industry were few and far between. 
Little or none of it was in such form that it could be used 
to influence the employment policy of an employer who 
had no previous experience with the deaf. In the future we 
are going to have a wealth of information on the subject 
which has been published by leading employers, by organiza- 
tions of employers and by several different agencies of gov- 
ernment. 

To illustrate, I have brought with me an exhibit of ma- 
terial along this line. Much of it may already have a place 
in your files and you may also have some items which are 
missing here. If so, I hope you will bring them to my atten- 
tion. The N.A.D. wants to build up a complete collection 
for future reference. Some of our wartime gains surely can 
be preserved in this manner. 

There are several interesting research reports in this col- 
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lection and the work along this line is continuing. Here in 
Pittsburgh, the Industrial Hygiene Division of the Mellon 
Institute is now conducting a further investigation into 
manufacturing operations which can be performed by work- 
ers with different kinds of handicaps. The project is designed 
chiefly for the benefit of disabled veterans, but all of us 
should profit from it in the end. 

In place of prejudice and misinformation, after victory 
we can build our employment structure on a foundation of 
broad experience and well authenticated research studies 
that cover a surprising range of investigation. 

Now, is there anyone who would like to puncture my bal- 
loon by pointing out that a miscellaneous collection of 
pamphlets like this is not going to make jobs when busi- 
ness goes into a tailspin? 

My answer is that we must take up one subject at a 
time and the subject for today is limited to deaf employ- 
ment. The only way we can rate our prospect intelligently 
is to consider what change there will be in our status after 
the war regardless of variations in the level of business 
activity. I have proceeded on that basis so far. 

Of course, the volume of business and employment as a 
whole cannot be eliminated from consideration in actual 
practice. The only thing about it worth noting at this 
time, however, is that all this postwar planning we are 
doing surely must bear fruit of some kind. Some of it does 
appear to be trivial and much of it will be found to be 
useless after victory. But it is also evident that the basic 
principles of our economy have never had such a thorough 
overhauling in all history. We should not be disturbed by 
apparent conflict among the planners at this time. There 
is evidence of powerful undercurrents of purpose and these 
undercurrents all seem to bear toward the same objectives. 
It is reasonable to hope that at the proper time they will 
surge to the top in one more or less coherent program. 

In any event, deaf war workers are not going to be 
thrown out in the street the moment this war is won. At the 
very least, the layoff of workers during the transition 
period will be under close Federal supervision and the em- 
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ployer could not cut loose from all responsibility toward 
them in a moment even if he wanted to. It is fairly certain 
that there will be benefits for displaced war workers who 
hold up their end of the load to the very end only a little 
short of the benefits which will be showered on returning 
veterans. There is no real need to concern ourselves about 
them at all. But it is a different story with respect to the 
deaf workers who have not been able to take advantage of 
their wartime opportunity to establish themselves as com- 
petent workmen. 

A nation which has “social security” for its watchword 
cannot very well neglect them entirely. All the logic of the 
situation points in the direction of pensions, similar to the 
pensions for the blind, or else toward subsistence in sheltered 
workshops. It has been demonstrated clearly enough that 
some of the deaf people are totally incapable of maintain- 
ing themselves in the complexities of modern industrial so- 
ciety. 

The spread between the best and the worst of our deaf 
workers is enormous and the pressure of postwar trends will 
be like a wedge. It will force the split steadily wider and 
deeper. 

One of the first concerns of postwar planners of all de- 
scription is the reduction of the war-swollen labor force 
to normal proportions. For a variety of reasons, this is neces- 
sary to bring the economy into balance. The Secretary of 
Labor mentioned it in her report for 1943 and it is, as of 
today, the official policy of the Federal Government. 

Of course, industry itself does not normally look with 
favor on any proposal to reduce the labor force and per- 
petuate a scarcity of labor. But at this time there are other 
forces bearing on the employment policies of industry which 
will leave employers with very little choice in the matter. 
The vice-president of a large steel company summed it up 
this way: 

With the application of promotion, seniority, layoff and discharge 
provisions of union contracts throughout industry and the adoption 
of experience rating in unemployment insurance by a growing number 


of states, there is a clear trend in the direction of stabilized employ- 
ment and decreased turnover. 
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In other words, employers in the future will feel impelled 
to tighten up their qualifications for employment for 
several different reasons. The old easy-come-easy-go method 
is out. Choosing a new employee under conditions which 
will prevail after victory will be just about as ticklish a 
piece of business as choosing a wife. Employers will have 
to be very sure they are getting the right man because, 
like a wife, he is likely to be around for a long time and 
it may be very expensive to get rid of him. 

Taken all together, the signs are unmistakable. For deaf 
workers who can qualify, there will be a better understand- 
ing in industry and a wider range of opportunity than ever 
before. For those who cannot measure up to employment 
standards which have been advanced to a new high level, 
there will be nothing much in sight except pauperism and, 
perhaps, pensions or the sheltered workshop. The border- 
line cases, the marginal workers, will tend to disappear. 
They will either be IN the labor force or else they will be 
OUT of it entirely. That is the prospect. 

The pressure on the schools to bring all pupils up to the 
required level will be what you would expect under the cir- 
cumstances. It will be all the more insistent because the 
dividing line between qualified and DISqualified deaf work- 
ers is not going to follow their I.Q. ratings very closely. 
Some pupils with poor school marks will make the grade 
as successful workmen, and some in the higher intelligence 
brackets will be found wanting. The line of cleavage will 
follow more nearly the level of the realism in their attitude 
toward their deafness. 

Some deaf adults of rather limited mental attainment seem 
to have a knack for making themselves useful in industry, 
but the people with an unrealistic attitude toward their 
deafness are never conspicuously successful. These are the 
ones who are going to be hardest hit. 

There is no direct line of attack on this problem. You 
cannot establish a Personality Department to match your 
Vocational Training Department. The solution will come 
indirectly through a conscientious effort to understand the 
implications and to identify the symptoms of an asocial 
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attitude. At the same time, measures broadly designed to 
help equip the deaf youth for a place in this complex society 
will surely help to improve his attitude in a general way. 

I think that safety clinics in our schools would help. 

A few years ago while visiting the printshop in one of 
the schools for the deaf, I saw one of the pupils start to 
remove boxes of linotype slugs. The boxes were small, but 
heavy. He seized them with both hands and dragged them 
across the floor while walking backward. Now, I am not a 
safety expert, but you cannot remain long around an indus- 
trial establishment without becoming safety conscious and 
learning some of the elementary principles. It was apparent 
that this boy was a likely candidate for several different 
kinds of accidents. 

It seems to me it would be a simple matter to have a 
series of safety meetings each year, six or eight perhaps, with 
an occasional lecture by the safety engineer from some 
nearby industrial plant. He might even offer to conduct the 
class on a tour of his plant and point out safety devices 
and the reason for the many safety rules which he had 
found to be necessary. Why is it that a workman may be 
severely disciplined for placing a milk bottle on a window 
ledge? The class also could be taught how to lift a weight 
without danger of rupture, and many other interesting facts 
of the same sort. 

If no safety engineer were available, a member of the 
staff could take over the project with a little study and 
preparation. Upon completion of the course, the pupil should 
be equipped with a certificate which he could show to pros- 
pective employers. 

I have also been much intrigued by the possibilities in the 
“Diploma of the Future” which was discussed in the Voca- 
tional Bulletin a few years ago. The “diploma” was a cer- 
tificate of the graduate’s rating on a battery of aptitude 
tests. The sentiment of the Bulletin seemed to be that the 
idea was rather impractical. Certainly it would not be simple 
or easy to put into practice. 

The steel industry executive quoted a few minutes ago 
also stated that “increased emphasis is being accorded 
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throughout industry to aptitude tests. .. .” Actually, few 
employers have done much about it so far and few personnel 
men know what it is all about. Nevertheless, a certificate 
showing the graduate’s rating in comparison with the average 
for some control group of known capacities would mean 
something to any employer who could read. There would 
be other incidental benefits from a program of aptitude 
testing which are beyond easy calculation. Adventuring in 
this direction might pay unexpected dividends in the struggle 
to keep abreast of the swirl of economic events which will 
come after victory. 

Within the limits of this paper, I have been able to give 
you only a sketchy outline of my theme and perhaps I have 
failed to establish some of my points. But if you have 
followed me thoughtfully so far, perhaps at some point you 
have felt the spark of exhilaration which I have felt as I 
faced the dimly perceived challenge of the future. A time is 
surely coming which will inspire the leaders of America to 
their highest endeavor. The rewards for success will be great 
and the penalties for failure will be severe. 


The final paper of the Wednesday morning session was 
one on Experiences of Pennsylvania’s First Rehabilitation 
Agent for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, by Mrs. Grace 
Kelly Luther, former Rehabilitation Agent. 


Mrs. LUTHER: 


EXPERIENCES OF PENNSYLVANIA'S FIRST 
REHABILITATION AGENT FOR THE 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


OBJECTIVES AND PURPOSES OF REHABILITATION 


Vocational rehabilitation is necessary because physical 
disability frequently results in inability of the person af- 
fected to meet his social and financial obligations in the 
community. It is necessary also as a social service because, 
even under favorable circumstances, the disabled person is 
generally unable to prepare himself for, and secure by his 
own unaided efforts, employment in competition with physi- 
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cally normal workers, Under these conditions, the objective 
of vocational rehabilitation is properly to provide assistance 
in the way of counsel and advisement, training and such 
other service as will enable the physically handicapped per- 
son to enter upon that particular occupation which, as it 
appears after careful survey of all the facts, will best suit 
his individual mental, physical and personal characteristics. 

Each case differs from every other in age, nature and 
extent of disability, education, experience and environment, 
so, naturally, a large number and variety of situations arise. 

The “Enabling Act” became effective in Pennsylvania in 
1919 and established the Bureau of Rehabilitation in the 
Department of Labor and Industry. This Bureau was 
charged with the responsibility of vocationally rehabilitating 
persons who had been injured in industry and who were 
receiving compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The “Acceptance Act” was passed in 1920 and accepted 
the provisions of the Federal Rehabilitation Act, extending 
rehabilitation service to those who became physically handi- 
capped from disease, congenital causes and public accident, 
as well as those injured in industry. 

The deaf and hard of hearing were included with the other 
handicapped groups but the need for agents trained espe- 
cially in this field became apparent, and in 1937 a special 
appropriation of $30,000 was made for the biennium, which 
was matched with Federal funds and later renewed. 

On July 6, 1943, the President approved the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1943. This new act made 
basic changes in the act of 1920 with reference to the scope 
of services to be rendered, the groups of disabled individuals 
to be served, and the method to be followed in financing the 
program. Further information regarding this may be secured 
from Mr. Michael J. Shortley, director, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Washington, D.C. 


Co-OPERATION 


The employers of Pennsylvania have co-operated to the 
fullest extent and no discrimination has been shown. In 
many instances employers retained our deaf people who 
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showed a wrong attitude toward employment, often coddling 
and pampering them through sympathy for their handicap. 

It would be unfair to classify all our deaf persons in the 
same group, having identical characteristics and personali- 
ties, but I believe most of those I served fell in one of the 
following classifications: 

1. Those who surmount their handicap, refuse to admit defeat, 
and become respectable, useful, self-supporting members of society. 
Their number is legion. This class is of the better educated group. 

2. Those who use their handicap as a smoke screen and assume 4 
braggart manner. These impress the general public as being self- 
sufficient; however, their very attitude prevents their being such. 
Many times their weakness is caused by their families coddling them 
too much and too long. 

3. The introverts, who are firmly convinced nothing can be done 
for them and that the world is against them. Their disability has 
become an affliction rather than merely a handicap. 

It is a noticeable factor, generally speaking, that those 
falling in the second and third classifications have not com- 
pleted elementary courses. 


VOCATIONS 


Fields in which our Pennsylvania deaf have been trained 


or placed include: 


Chemistry 

Bacteriology 
Aeronautical engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Social service 

Business administration 
Bookkeeping 
Bookkeeping machines 
Mechanical dentistry 
Commercial art 
Beauty culture 
Dressmaking 

Alteration and repairs 
Photography 

Etching 

Retouching 

Show-card lettering 
Pattern making 

Silk screening 

Watch repairing 
Jewelry repairing and engraving 
Typewriter repairing 
Welding 

Textile reweaving 
Candy wrapping 
Thread cutting 


Umbrella manufacturing 
Hand ironing 

Pressing 

Tailoring 

Hosiery repairing 

Hat cleaning 

Corset alteration 
Pottery decorating 
Invisible mending 
Pharmacy 

Journalism 

Painting 

Tire retreading and vulcanizing 
Drafting 

Key-punch operating 
Filing 

Valve assembling 
Valve testing 
Turret-lathe operating 
Machine operating 
Manufacturing bomber points 
Map making 

Coding 

Candy dipping 
Wrapping and packing 
Janitoring 
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Dishwashing Elevator operating 
Silver polishing Gas mask manufacturing 
Auto polishing Gun mounts inspecting 
Venetian blind repairing Lens grinding and polishing 
Printing Shell manufacturing 
Linotyping Glass manufacturing 
Upholstering Paper baling 

Furniture finishing Spraying 

Cabinetmaking Linoleum laying 

Fur finishing ; Stock room clerking 
Power-machine operating Shipping room clerking 
Baking Bottling and inspecting 
Auto body and fender repairing Housework 

Silver buffing 


(These total 79 different vocations.) 


DIFFICULTIES 


Our clients’ greatest difficulties do not center around em- 
ployers so much as their own attitude toward life and 
employment in general. 

The most outstanding weaknesses include: 

1. Demanding employment or training in fields for which 
they have neither aptitude nor ability, often having no idea 


of the duties involved. 

2. Believing their school training in trades has made them 
finished craftsmen and therefore entitled to high wages. 

3. Listening to, and taking advice from disgruntled, un- 
satisfactory employees instead of from successful, contented 
fellow workers. This often leads to envy and discontent. 

4. On their first jobs, some become discouraged too easily 
and do not make an honest effort to do their best, when they 
have real ability. 

5. After placement in industry, some become overconfident 
and feel indispensable. This has a bad effect on other deaf 
workmen, who imitate them. 

6. Tardiness, even at first interview; the time element 
means little or nothing to far too many. Quitting before the 
regularly appointed time. 

7. Dressing in unsuitable clothes, such as party dresses, 
sport clothes, loud colors, etc. 

8. Attitude of families of our deaf people many times 
interferes with training and placement success. It is not 
unusual to have parents, or brothers and sisters, interfere 
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and often uphold the deaf in wrongdoing. In other instances, 
the families or other interested persons demand a certain 
type of training, which experience proves is totally unsuited 
for the particular person requesting it. Pressure of all kinds 
is brought to bear to secure it, and the people from whom we 
expect the finest co-operation, often make the most un- 
charitable remarks in return for our hardest efforts for the 
deaf, but it is all in the day’s work. In reviewing six years’ 
work, covering seventeen counties, I know of only three 
disgruntled clients. Their difficulties were of a psychopathic 
nature, and were well pronounced before I knew them per- 
sonally. 

9. About 75% of those I met had developed no interest or 
hobbies of any kind upon which the foundation for voca- 
tional rehabilitation could be laid. The deaf person who 
knows what he likes to do always makes a good workman 
because he enjoys doing it. On the other hand, if a vocation 
is selected by someone else for him, he often makes an un- 
happy workman. 

10. Timidity and an over-awareness of their disability 
often prevent some from developing their real personality 
and self-expression. Such weakness must be corrected before 
their problem can be solved. Then, too, we meet the group 
who are over-confident and who resent being told there are 
certain types of work they cannot do. Sometimes their 
selection is good but not at all practical and they could not 
earn a living in such fields after training. The problem there 
is to help them to realize such limitations without lowering 
their morale. 

11. A small number of the older deaf dislike the idea of 
using lip-reading. Except in war time it is very difficult to 
place the deaf in suitable jobs without some ability as lip- 
readers. 

12. My job, in great measure, was to educate employers 
on the potentialities of our deaf people. Many expressed 
the opinion that the deaf person must needs be mentally 
deficient as well. Workmen’s Compensation Insurance was 
often used as an excuse but when that was proven non- 
discriminatory, it often resulted in jobs being given to the 
deaf. Trial periods for the deaf, I feel, are a necessity. 
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13. Those having poor academic foundation, with its 
accompanying lack of language, developed personality fac- 
tors detrimental to success, 

In looking over the difficulties mentioned, we might believe 
that our deaf people are a peculiar lot, and a law unto 
themselves, but it is encouraging to note that research by 
Rutgers College shows that 70% of the hearing people who 
lose their jobs in industry do so because of inability to get 
along with co-workers and employers. Skill, experience and 
training are not involved so much as personality, emotional 
and psychological elements, and personal habits. One of the 
usual complaints of discharged employees is that the fore- 
man does not know his job or the plant is not properly 
managed. 

Industrial studies of large industries also show that 65% 
of dismissals are due to personal or personality causes and 
only 35% to lack of skill. Unfortunately, when a deaf worker 
is dismissed for the very same reason as a hearing person, 
the employer is likely to attribute such difficulty to his 
hearing loss and closes the door on all others with like 
handicap. 


REHABILITATION Factors 


In a great many respects, the training and placing of those 
with aural handicaps call for a different procedure from that 
used for people with other physical handicaps. 

Selection of a training facility, whether for higher educa- 
tion or employment training, must be given consideration. 
Teachers or foremen must be shown the peculiar needs as 
well as the limitations of the deaf person, his lack of under- 
standing of events happening in a hearing world; his reaction 
to certain duties, even when his intentions are the best, are 
often misconstrued by his foremen, superiors and teachers; 
his lack of language because of his deafness; the deaf per- 
son’s home background, including an outline of his years 
of institutional life in a school for the deaf with few outside 
contacts in that period. All these factors have a direct bear- 
ing on the deaf person’s adjustment and ultimate success in 
training or employment. 

I am firmly convinced that all deaf people should be given 
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a trial period before setting up a complete training schedule. 
If such trial period is successful, then a program may be 
outlined. A longer training period should be set for a deaf 
person than for one with another physical handicap, because 
the deaf person learns almost entirely by demonstration, 
consequently he cannot progress as speedily as one with good 
hearing. 

Close supervision of the deaf person by foremen and 
teachers, as well as working conditions which may retard 
the deaf person, is very necessary. Among other factors to 
be guarded and checked closely are his progress in interpret- 
ing instructions, promptness and regularity, certain pay for 
certain duties, suspicion of his employers or fellow workmen, 
a tendency to cover up his failure to understand, ‘which his 
employer might classify as wilfulness, discouragement, over- 
ly sensitive of criticism or suggestions, playfulness on the 
job, vindictiveness toward employers, resentfulness of ill 
treatment, sometimes imagined but often real, quitting with- 
out notice to employer or anyone else, his inability to make 
decisions for himself. The employers should be told that the 
deaf person’s alleged “simple mindedness” is not a mental 
deficiency but the reaction of a warm hearted deaf person 
toward a hearing person, who is interested in his welfare. 

Constant follow up with the relatives of the deaf person 
is important to prevent his discouragement and to aid in 
orientation on the job from a hearing person’s viewpoint. 
It often happens that one very small factor involved in 
training—entirely unimportant to a hearing person—may be 
of such major importance in a deaf person’s mind as to 
cause the breakdown of a training program almost at its 
completion. This would not happen if caught in the 
beginning. 


SUGGESTIONS 


If our schools for the deaf instructed their pupils during 
their last year of residence on the details of meeting employ- 
ers, how to conduct themselves during an interview, the 
ethics of securing and holding a job, getting along with 
employers and co-workers, obedience, respect, etc., it would 
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simplify matters greatly for the younger deaf at least. It is 
really pathetic to accompany a bright, eager young deaf 
lad just out of school, after spending many years in institu- 
tional environment. He is thrilled with prospects of earning, 
freedom from school life, and all other phases of life enjoyed 
by a hearing lad in the same position. Let us say, for ex- 
ample, the employer had been previously interviewed a half 
dozen times by me to acquaint him with the possibilities 
of this young deaf lad, to break down his feelings regarding 
Workmen‘s Compensation Insurance, and to find the par- 
ticular job this boy could fill in his organization. The em- 
ployer is convinced I am offering him a fine deaf boy who 
has completed a standard course of education, with good 
home background, right attitude toward work, good health 
and pleasing personality. I have given the boy several talks 
by way of guidance and time for interview arrives. After 
introductions, the employer hands the boy a routine applica- 
tion form to complete. So often the applicant is unable to 
answer such simple questions as exact date of birth, and fills 
in only the year of birth. He has no idea whatever of what he 
should write as the place of his birth. By that time the 
employer begins to wonder! Maybe even doubt my veracity! 
From there on the deaf boy leans on the Agent entirely to 
interpret each and every question asked on the application 
blank. Even those he can answer correctly he usually lacks 
confidence in himself to fill in without approval. 

If the school rehearsed “Interviewing” and had the student 
practice conduct during the interview, how to dress, where 
to “park” his chewing gum, and how to sell his personality 
to the employer, there would be less of the playful, unim- 
portant air prevalent at such interviews. 

Our girls, especially, are prone to overdo greatly in make- 
up, jewelry, loud shoes, and party dresses and give the im- 
pression that they are not seeking a day’s work for a day’s 
wage. 

The deaf applicant should be taught to thank the em- 
ployer for giving his time and also how to follow-up the first 
interview in person at later intervals to impress the employer 
that he really wants the job for which he applied. 
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So often the deaf applicant, for want of something better 
to do, sits staring into space during the entire interview, 
inattentive to questions asked of him. It is hard to convince 
the employer that such a client is bright enough to do the 
job and an otherwise good facility, with suitable jobs, frowns 
on hiring the deaf merely because one deaf person did not 
know how to sell himself during the interview. If such a deaf 

applicant had been taught business procedure, much the 
same as our commercial colleges teach their students, the 
opportunities of the deaf would have been enlarged and the 
Agent’s time and repeated calls would not have been wasted. 
Placement of one satisfactory deaf person often results in 
subsequent employment for many others in the same plant, 
and on various other operations as time goes on. 

They should also be instructed on the necessity of report- 
ing on time daily, and not laying off unnecessarily, of notify- 
ing the employer why they are absent and how long they 
will be off. They should be taught how to budget their 
wages and savings. Some are earning fabulous wages now 
in war industries but I believe their saving and spending 
record will compare favorably with that of many hearing 
people. When properly explained, almost all were eager to 
buy as many Defense Bonds as their wages permitted. Some 
are buying homes. 


Hearing 


Following a two-year study of hearing aids under the 
direction of Dr. Douglas MacFarlin of Philadelphia, the 
state of Pennsylvania is now purchasing hearing aids on a 
selective basis under the guidance of an otologist as a part 
of a rehabilitation plan. 

If feasible, these hard-of-hearing people are examined by 
an otologist, who submits his report and recommendations 
for air conduction or bone conduction hearing aid to the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, together with his diagnosis and 
prognosis. An ear mold is then made for the better ear. The 
client then tries each of the hearing aids approved by the 
Council of Therapy of the American Medical Association. 
He takes the two aids he likes best to the otologist, who 
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re-examines him and submits another report to the Bureau, 
giving the percentage of increased hearing through the use 
of the hearing aid. If satisfactory, the Bureau then recom- 
mends purchase of the hearing aid, mutually agreed upon 
by the otologist and the client. The client returns to the 
otologist in 30 days, 60 days, 90 days and one year to be 
certain the instrument is giving satisfaction. 


THOUGHTS FOR CONSIDERATION 


In closing, I suggest that the executives of schools for the 
deaf keep in close touch with the state director of rehabilita- 
tion in each of your states and with Dr. Michael J. Shortley, 
director of Vocational Rehabilitation, in Washington, D.C. 
Be alert to any and all changes being effected for the deaf 
and hard of hearing as applied to rehabilitation. Of great 
importance is the selection of Agents for the Deaf. Your 
association and leagues for the hard of hearing are the 
people who should be consulted on the credentials and quali- 
fications an Agent should possess. Above all, political influ- 
ence should not enter the picture. Preferably, former teachers 
of the deaf undoubtedly make the most understanding 
Agents. You should interest students in your teacher-training 
classes to interest themselves in becoming Agents for the 
Deaf. A knowledge of the psychology of deafness is most 
important, and who understands a deaf person as well as 
one who has taught the deaf? 

Superintendents of schools for the deaf, the executive 
secretaries of leagues for the hard of hearing or speech socie- 
ties and leading otologists, who have made a study of 
hearing aids, should all know one another well in every 
community and work together for the progress of the citizens 
with an aural handicap. 

If possible, call at the large plants in your section, get 
acquainted personally with the examining physician and 
break down his feeling toward the deaf in industry. Connec- 
ticut has proved what can be done by co-operation of all 
interested parties, covering each and every phase of rehabili- 
tation. Employer clinics held at your schools should help 
greatly. 
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Following a brief recess, the Conference reconvened for its 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The Secretary, Mr. Boatner, read a list of the names of 
active members who were unable to attend and who had 
sent regrets to be expressed to the Conference. 

Communications were also read from Dr. J. W. Blattner, 
formerly superintendent of the Oklahoma School, from Dr. 
Elbert A. Gruver, formerly superintendent of the Pennsy]- 
vania School and from Dr. Harris Taylor, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Lexington School. Each of these distinguished 
former members extended greetings to the Conference. 

The Secretary told of attending, as representative of the 
Conference, a meeting in New York City of organizations 
concerned with rehabilitation of the handicapped. 


Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, superintendent, Maryland School, 
then gave the Report of the Executive Committee. 
Dr. BJORLEE: 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


The last regular meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf was held at Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C., October 1939, In June 1941 a 
business session of the Conference was held in connection 
with the meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf at Fulton, Missouri. The transactions of this 
special meeting are incorporated in the printed proceedings 
of the Fulton Convention while a comprehensive report 
of the Washington Conference appeared in the ANNALS. 

The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, published under 
the auspices of the Conference of Executives and being also 
the official organ of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, has continued to render a high degree of service 
and its publication is perhaps the most important activity 
promoted by the Conference. Next in line is the work of the 
Certification Committee which records satisfactory achieve- 
ment. Aside from these, there have been but few matters of 
outstanding importance engaging the attention of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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Numerous changes have occurred in the personnel of the 
membership of the Conference, 14 schools having changed 
executive heads and one school has closed. This probably 
establishes a precedent for a similar period of time. 

Changes are as follows: 


Vacancies CAUSED BY DEATH SuUccEEDED BY— 


MISSISSIPPI R. S. Dobyns John R. Bane 
OREGON J. Lyman Steed M. B. Clatterbuck 


Vacancies CauseD BY RESIGNATION SUCCEEDED By— 
ARKANSAS D. T. Henderson John L. Caple 
Mary.tanp—Overlea John F. Bledsoe Francis M. Andrews 
New York Victor O. Skyberg Charles A. Bradford 
Rocuester, N.Y. T. C. Forrester James H. Galloway 
OxKLAHOMA—Taft L. C. Burr G. R. Ragland, Jr. 
UraH G. Oscar Russell Boyd E. Nelson 
West VIRGINIA Arthur E. Krause Stanley R. Harris 
WISCONSIN T. Emery Bray Valentine A. Becker 
MIssourI 

Central Institute Miss Julia M. Con- Dr. Helen S. Lane 


nery 
OHIO 
St. Rita, Cincinnati Very Rev. Msgr. H.J. Rev. Wm. B. Heitker 
Waldhaus 
CANADA 
Mackay School Mrs. Dena Hagen M. S. Blanchard 
Wishart 
Halifax School George Bateman Karl C. Van Allen 
ScHoot CLosep 
NortTHERN New YorK Darrel W. Rider 


Amona ForMER MeMBERS, ON Retirep List, WHo Have 
Passep Away ARE 


Alvin E. Pope March 1940 
J. Coffee Harris June 1940 
Parley DeBerry February 1941 
Max A. Goldstein July 1941 
Wirt A. Scott October 1941 
Edmiston W. Iles April 1944 


THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


The official organ of the Conference and the Convention 
is the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dar. Established October 
1847, and with the exception of,7 years during the Civil War 
period, its publication has been continuous for 97 years. 

The ANNALS ranks high among the specialized magazines 
in the educational field. For 50 years its editor was the 
distinguished Dr. Edward Allen Fay, professor at Gallaudet 
College. He was succeeded by Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld who 
ably and efficiently served as editor for nearly a quarter 
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of a century. For more than a year, Professor Fusfeld, due 
to stress of other work, begged to be relieved of his duties 
as editor. Dr. Hall as president of the Conference, and myself 
as chairman of the Executive Committee, urged Professor 
Fusfeld to continue at least for the duration of the war. 
Finally it became necessary to accept the resignation. To 
secure a worthy successor to Dr. Fay and Professor Fusfeld 
was considered to be one of the most important assignments 
in the entire field of the education of the deaf. Upon the 
earnest solicitation of Dr. Hall and Professor Fusfeld, I 
reluctantly accepted the editorship in June, 1943, with the 
definite understanding that my work would terminate with 
the November issue of 1944. 

You will note that Dr. Elizabeth Peet and Dr. Powrie V. 
Doctor appear as associate editors of the ANNALS. Their 
duties, however, are restricted almost exclusively to the com- 
piling of indexes which had not been completed since 1915. 
More than one year was devoted to the ten-year index, 1916 
to 1925, and work is now in progress on the ten-year period, 
1926-1935, which will form the November issue of the present 
year. 

In taking over the ANNALS, it was definitely understood 
that no financial remuneration would be accepted by me 
but that my secretary, Miss Hazel McCanner, would be 
reimbursed for the time necessary not only to handle the 
finances of the ANNALS, but also to assume responsibility for 
the entire financial program of the Conference. 

It will be the duty of the Executive Committee to select 
a permanent editor for the ANNALS. The services of Dr. 
Doctor and Dr. Peet have been promised in order that we 
may compile the indexes for 1936-1945. 

Beyond a doubt we have in the ANNALS a more complete 
history and a more thorough chronicling of developments 
in our line of education than can be found in any other field 
of educational endeavor. 

In accordance with the constitution, the accounts of the 
Conference were audited to June, 1943. In order that you 
may familiarize yourselves with the present financial status, 
I wish to submit a Treasurer’s Report as of April 14, to- 
gether with the results of the audit of June, 1943. 
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Exhibit A 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
From July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 


Receipts 
Balance in bank, July 1, 1942 
Subscriptions from schools 
Subscriptions from individuals 
Sale of single copies and backnumbers 
Advertisements 
Interest on securities, etc. 
Fees for certification 
Conference membership dues 
Return of payment for article (Nelson) 
Redeposit of checks 


Printing and engraving 
Salaries of editor and asst. editors 
Contributors’ articles 
Clerical assistance 
Auditing and notary fees 
Printed stamped env. & stationery 
Miscellaneous, postage, telegrams, etc. 
Checks returned 
Bank charge & subscription refund 
Conference: 

Paper for Certification Blanks, Postage, on 


etc. 
Lettering Certificates 
Transcript—college 
Printing and stationery 
Expenses, E. B. Boatner to N.Y. ....... 18.75 
Refund application fee 


State Warrants on hand 
Cash on hand 
Balance in bank 


Exhibit B 
Assets 
1, Schedule of Securities 
As of June 30, 1943 ParValue Cost 

1 Puget Sound Power and Light Company 54% 

Bond, Series M19981, due June 1, 1949 $1,000.00 $1,018.75 
1 Washington Railway and Electric Co. 4% 

Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bond No. 17909 500.00 451.11 
2U. 8S. Defense Bonds, Serial Numbers 

M 74263F, M 74264F. Present value 1,490.00 1,480.00 
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PEL 340.25 
34.00 
75.00 
145.00 3,922.85 
Expenditures 
.. $2,155.62 
.- 1,200.00 
158.00 
83.23 
28.00 
41.45 
31.53 
145.00 
2.30 
93.50 
2,949.86 
Cash in bank, June 30, 1943 .....0.cccccecces- 1,234.85 
Subscriptions due and unpaid, June 30, 1943 ... 228.40 
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2. Sundry Office Equipment and Supplies, including tables, etc., 
and single copies and bound volumes of the ANNALS which are of 
considerable value. It is difficult to estimate their cash value as of 
any particular date; therefore no attempt has been made to do so 
in this report. 


From October 8, 1943 to April 14, 1944 


Receipts 


Balance in bank October 8, 1943 $1,589.41 
Subscriptions from schools 

Subscriptions from individuals 

Sale of single copies and back numbers 

Advertisements 

Conference membership dues 

Miscellaneous i 2,820.84 


$4,410.25 


Printing and engraving 
Salaries to assistant editors and bookkeeper.... 
Clerical Assistance, cataloging back copies . 
Stamped Envelopes and Stationery 
Postage and communication 
Conference of Executives 
Miscellaneous 
Dr. Harry Best, In re: “Deafness and the Deaf 
in the United States” 


$3,251.19 
1,159.06 $4,410.25 


Same as previously stated under audit of June 1943 
Balance in bank April 14, 1944 
Subscriptions unpaid (estimate) 


The importance of giving support to the ANNALS by the 
executives cannot be emphasized too strongly. The plan has 
been for each school to place one subscription for each 8 
pupils enrolled. In other words that would represent twenty- 
five cents per pupil per year. A number of schools have 
failed to meet this goal and it is hoped we may gradually 
increase our receipts in order that the Conference may more 
efficiently serve the profession and that the ANNALS may 
broaden its field of usefulness. 


| 
Expenditures 

$1,787.05 

725.00 

26.43 

42.00 

35.00 

25.00 

110.71 

500.00 

Balance in bank April 14, 1944 ................ 
Assets 

$2,949.86 
1,159.06 
250.00 
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CERTIFICATION 


In 1931 the Conference adopted a certification plan for 
training centers and for teachers of the deaf. To date 1,305 
teachers have received certificates and 24 training centers 
have been certified. Of this number 271 teachers have re- 
ceived certificates since the last meeting of the Conference 
in 1939, and 4 training centers have been certified. 

Training centers on the certified list are as follows: 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE York 
exington Schoo 
Catirornta ScHoor St. Mary’s School, Buffalo 


ILLINOIS NortH CaroLtina ScHOOL 
Parker Practice School ™ 


Chicago Teachers College OxI0 ScHooL 
Ontario ScHOOL 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ARYLAND SCHOOL Mt. Airy 


MASSACHUSETTS Western Pennsylvania 
Clarke School QUEBEC 

MICHIGAN Mackay School 
State School, Flint SoutH CaroLtina ScHOOL 


Ypsilanti Sourn Daxora ScHooL 
Wayne University 


Detroit Day-School Texas ScHooL 
MississieP1 ScHOOL TENNESSEE SCHOOL 
West VIRGINIA SCHOOL 


Insti WISCONSIN 
Central Institute Milwaukee Teachers College 
New Jersey ScHoon Paul Binner 


INDIANA SCHOOL 


Several schools, through force of circumstances, have been 
obliged to train teachers for home consumption and one or 
two training centers have not made application to the com- 
mittee. 

It is felt that the certification plan has very materially 
elevated the professional standing of our teachers. Perhaps 
this is most clearly illustrated by the fact that a very large 
number of teachers who qualified for a Class C or a Class B 
certificate have subsequently attained higher rating. 

Several states have adopted the certification plan in its 
entirety for eligibility to teach in their respective schools 
for the deaf. 

I would like to stress the importance of co-operation with 
the certification plan as now adopted. This may need to 
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be modified and strengthened as time progresses. Many 
states are now working on some system of certifying teach- 
ers and it would save much confusion if these states could 
be induced to adopt the Conference plan. 

Frequently the question is raised as to what measure 
or standard is used in surveying a training center. For 
your information I wish to state that the basis for such 
survey rests upon a resolution adopted at the Frederick, 
Maryland, Conference in 1926. The personnel of the com- 
mittee which framed these requirements was drawn from 
all factions among educators of the deaf, as evidenced by 
the names of the committee: Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Dr. E. 
McK. Goodwin, Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Dr. Percival Hall, 
Dr. J. W. Jones. 

The suggested outline of course of study for normal 
classes as adopted at the Frederick Conference in 1926 was 
as follows: 


. Study of the young deaf child on entering school. 
Study of the semi-deaf and semi-mute child. 
. Preparatory sense training (sight and touch). 
. Anatomy of the organs of speech and hearing. 
. Phonetics (or Speech Training). One hour daily throughout the 
entire year. 
(a) Vowel and consonant charts. 
(b) Diagrams of positions for elementary sounds. 
(c) Formation and development of elementary sounds. 
(d) Melville Bell’s symbols of visible speech. 
. Voice development and placing. 
Rhythm work. 
. Speech-reading. 
. Residual hearing. 
(a) Measurement of 
(b) Training of 
. Language for the deaf child. 
(a) Elementary vocabulary. 
(b) Methods of sentence construction. (Including use of Five- 
Slate System for a short time.) 
(c) Stories for speech-reading. 
(d) Stories for thought reading. 
. Methods employed in the teaching of elementary geography, 
arithmetic, etc. 
Methods employed in the teaching of advanced arithmetic, alge- 
bra, science, history, civil government, current events, etc. 
. Daily programs for different grades. 
. Outline of general course of study. 
. The habit of reading for information and for pleasure. How 
formed? How encouraged? 
. Educational psychology. 
. History of the education of the deaf. 
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. Religious instruction. 
. The deaf as a class. 
(a) Terminology concerning 
(b) Methods of instruction 
(c) Occupations of the deaf 
(d) Organizations of the adult deaf. 

. Types of schools. Organization and officials, 

. Speech-reading for adults, 

. Daily observation of classroom work of experienced teachers. 
One hour per day. (Notes on these handed in regularly for exam- 
ination and correction.) 

. Daily practice work in teaching under supervision. One to two 
hours per day, not including any work as a substitute teacher. 

21. Observation of physical training. 
22. Observation of manual training. 

(Accompanying the report is a list of books, March, 1927 ANNALS, 
page 159, suggested for study or reading by the students in our 
Normal classes. It is compiled from such lists now in use.) 


A re-survey ought be made at the proper time of all 
schools surveyed, and furthermore schools applying for 
certification where no continuous training is contemplated, 
ought be tabulated as temporary in contrast to the per- 
manently classified group. 

The time for careful study and revision of standards 
may be at hand. In the meantime the Committee on 
Certification is striving to hold the line despite present- 
day difficulties. 

Members of the Certification Committee are as follows: 
Miss Jennie M. Henderson, Mrs. H. T. Poore, Mr. Leonard 
M. Elstad, Dr. C. J. Settles, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, chairman. 


“DEAFNESS AND THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES” 


Doubtless every one present has had access to the latest 
work of Dr. Harry Best entitled “Deafness and the Deaf 
in the United States.” At the special session of the Con- 
ference of Executives held in connection with the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf in New York in 
1937, it was voted that in view of the nature of Dr. Best’s 
book and furthermore in view of the tremendous sacrifices 
made by Dr. Best toward preparing this book, the Confer- 
ence should render financial assistance in an amount not 
to exceed $500. Accordingly, when the book was finally 
completed the Executive Committee unanimously voted 
that $500 be forwarded to Dr. Best. This action was heartily 
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appreciated by the author, revealing as it did an enthusiastic 
reception of the book by the Conference. Every school ought 
have at least two copies of this book in the library. The 
publishers are Macmillan Company; cost of the book, 
$6.50. 


NOMENCLATURE 


You have heard much at this conference on the subject 
of nomenclature as it affects our profession. In November 
1941 I was invited to deliver an address before the “Na- 
tional Conference on Employment of the Disabled” held 
in Washington, D. C., to which meeting representatives from 
all types of the handicapped were invited to participate. 
In my address attention was called to a misnomer in group- 
ing the deaf with the disabled and a plea was made that 
the definition as adopted by both the Conference of Execu- 
tives and the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, by the National Association of the Deaf and by the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, also by various 
medical associations, be approved. The definition was in- 
corporated in the resolutions by unanimous vote. When 
the resolutions were read at the final session, representa- 
tives from the League for the Hard of Hearing registered 
a protest. Had time permitted discussion, I feel certain that 
the protests would have been overruled, but adjournment 
was close at hand and the chairman suggested that the 
resolutions be withdrawn in order that the organizations 
most vitally concerned might come to some agreement. 

The opposition is founded largely on the theory that 
a person who loses his hearing after having mastered speech 
should not be classed as deaf but as hard of hearing. It must 
be conceded that those who lose hearing later in life hold 
an advantage over the congenitally deaf, but the fact re- 
mains that if all usable hearing is lost, these individuals, 
according to all authentic definitions, are deaf. If we wish 
to carry the conclusion to a further absurdity, one might 
then characterize an individual whose eyeballs have actually 
been removed from their sockets, as partially sighted, merely 
because at one time he could see. Some of those who oppose 
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the definition still prefer to call the congenitally deaf “deaf 
and dumb” and “deaf-mutes.” When these misnomers were 
eliminated, it was argued that individuals who once had 
hearing and who now rely on speech and lip-reading, should 
not be classed with the deaf. It would seem to be a fallacy to 
confuse ability to speak and read the lips with inability 
to hear. I believe practically every medical man would agree 
that a person totally deprived of hearing is deaf, and the 
Conference ought to take definite steps tending toward 
rectifying this confusion in terminology. 

In any line of research where the audiometer is used to 
test hearing, one is immediately confronted with this 
dilemma. 

The Conference definition is very simple and will bear 
repetition: 

1.' Tue Dear: Those in whom the sense of hearing is non-functional 
for the ordinary purposes of life. 

This general group is made up of two distinct classes based 
entirely on the time of loss of hearing. 

A. The congenitally deaf—those who were born deaf. 

B. The adventitiously deaf—those who were born with normal 
hearing but in whom the sense of hearing became non-functional 
later through illness or accident. 

2. Harp or Heartna: Those in whom the sense of hearing, although 
defective, is functional with or without a hearing aid. 

For the benefit of new members of the Conference may 
I conclude with the statement that the various agencies 
sponsored by the organization have compiled a great deal 
of information on a variety of subjects, and communications 
addressed to the president or to the chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee might help solve certain problems, without 
the necessity of sending questionnaires to all of the schools. 

Respectfully submitted 
IGNATIUS BJORLEE, chairman 


The report by Dr. Bjorlee was adopted without dissent. 

A Committee on Ethical Standards, whose membership 
consisted of Dr. Stevenson, Mr. Walker and Mr. Wood, 
submitted a report for discussion. 

The Committee on Resolutions submitted the following 
report, which was adopted by the Conference: 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf desires to express to the president and members 
of the Board of Trustees of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf gratitude for the friendly hospitality 
extended to the Conference during its present session. 

Warmest appreciation is hereby unanimously expressed 
by the members of the Conference to Dr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Manning for all they have done during this conference to 
make our visit to the Western Pennsylvania School an 
unusually pleasant one, and for their considerate and con- 
tinuous interest in our comfort and happiness. 

Appreciation is also expressed to the teachers, members of 
the staff, and pupils of the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the many courtesies shown which added so much to our 
enjoyment and comfort. 

The Conference is deeply grateful to the following invited 
speakers, not members of the Conference, for their timely 
and inspiring addresses presented during its present session: 

Rev. H. H. McConnell, pastor, Second United Presbyterian Church, 

Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Rees T. Scully, president, Board of Trustees, Western Penn- 

sylvania School for the Deaf 

Dr. Herbert L. Spencer, president, Pennsylvania College for Women 

Dr. Tom L. Anderson, president, National Association of the Deaf 

Mr. B. M. Schowe, chairman, Industrial Committee, National As- 

sociation of the Deaf 

Mrs. Grace Kelly Luther, former rehabilitation worker, State of 

Pennsylvania 
Respectfully submitted, 
CuARENCE D. O’ConnorR 
JENNIE M. HENDERSON 
M. S. BLANCHARD 


The final action of the Business Meeting was the election 
of officers. 

By formal nomination, second and vote, the following 
officers were re-elected, to complete the current term of 
incumbency regularly ending in 1945: 

President: PerctvaL Hau, of the District of Columbia 


Vice-President: A. C. MANNING, of Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Epmunp B. Boatner, of Connecticut 
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Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, of Maryland, and Dr. Alfred L. 
Brown, of Colorado, were re-elected members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, for the term ending in 1951. 


SrxTH Session, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 26, 1944 


The Sixth, and final Session of the meeting met at 2:00 
P.M. Wednesday afternoon, April 26, 1944, with Dr. Hall as 
presiding officer. 

The Secretary read the roll of active, associate and 
honorary members for the present Conference Meeting. 
These lists were ordered incorporated in the published pro- 
ceedings. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF STATE SUPERVISORS OF 
REHABILITATION 

The matter of placement and rehabilitation of the deaf 
having comprised a considerable portion of the discussions 
of the Conference, it was the concensus of opinion among 
the members that supervisors of rehabilitation in the various 
states, who are responsible for placement of the deaf, 
should be persons with wide experience and a thorough 
understanding of the problems of the deaf, and that in 
states sufficiently populous a specially qualified supervisor 
for the deaf would be desirable. By formal motion and vote, 
the secretary of the Conference was instructed to convey 
these sentiments to Mr. Michael J. Shortley, director of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency, with the hope that he would do all that he can 
to further them. 

*The secretary subsequently carried out this request and in due 
course received from Mr. Shortley the following communication 
which, because of the interest of the Conference in the subject, is 
here appended: 

Federal Security Agency 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Washington 25, D.C. 
May 24, 1944 


Mr. E. B. Boatner, Secretary 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for Deaf 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


Dear Mr. Boatner: 

I appreciate the interest shown by your group and shall give con- 
sideration to the suggestions made in your letter as programs develop 
in the various States. 
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STANDARDS TO EVALUATE EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Hollingsworth explained that the State of Georgia 
was desirous of obtaining an objective evaluation of the 
work of the State School for the Deaf in terms of established 
standards as they prevail in other Southern States and as 
accredited by an authoritative body in the work with the 
deaf. Since there is at present no machinery to effect such 
an evaluation, Mr. Hollingsworth submitted a resolution 
requesting the Conference to assume the authority of setting 
up such a regional organization, to include the executive 
heads of Southeastern schools for the deaf and to undertake 
the establishment of the standards by which a school for 
the deaf may attain an accredited rating in that region. The 
resolution also asked that Professor Fusfeld of Gallaudet 
College be called upon to collaborate in formulating the 


May I explain that each State is responsible for organizing its State 
program and for submitting a State plan to this office for review and 
acceptance before it is eligible for Federal Funds. As you no doubt 
know, the program varies in several respects from State to State. A 
few of the larger States have included in their plans specialists 
for groups of applicants with a certain type of disability, particularly 
cardiac cases and those with a history of tuberculosis. To what extent 
this practice will develop, whether this is the best approach to 
serving these applicants and is the best policy in building a State 
program has not yet been determined. We shall watch with interest 
the States in which such specialists have been chosen and also those 
where the emphasis is placed on training each rehabilitation worker 
to analyze the problems of persons with various types of disabilities 
and to make full use of outside services and facilities when needed 
to meet specific problems. Because applicants must be interviewed 
close to their homes for the most part, it may be that in the long 
run each disabled person will be best served if the rehabilitation 
worker who makes the initial contact is trained to analyze the 
problem, to determine what is needed, and to secure from appropriate 
sources the additional services needed to meet the particular problems 
involved. 

Some State Directors follow the policy of selecting staff for District 
offices who have varying backgrounds of training and experience. 
Each staff member then is in a position to act as a consultant on the 
field in which he has qualified. In planning training conferences 
State Directors are making use of specialists from outside the program 
to discuss with staff the problems which arise in connection with 
certain disabilities. I believe that these various approaches in select- 
ing and training staff will all tend toward improving the service 
rendered deaf persons. 

Your continued interest and suggestions are desired at all times 
and appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) MICHAEL J. SHORTLY, Director 
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standards for the conduct of schools for the deaf in that 
regional area. 
The resolution was adopted by vote of the Conference. 
A continuation of the discussion of the postwar problem 
comprised the final portion of the session with a paper by 
Mr. Charles M. Jochem, superintendent of the New Jersey 
School. 


Mr. JocHEM: 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD 


If we expect to plan for an adequate and efficient program 
for the postwar period, much time, effort, and careful thought 
must be given to it immediately. 

I am quite sure that many of our most serious problems 
have not been brought on by the war but are old ones that we 
have failed to solve in the past. 

Some of us, who have reasonably adequate modern school 
plants and sufficient operating funds, have been more for- 
tunate than others in meeting some of these needs as they 
have arisen. However, no one can ever criticize us if we make 
an honest, direct, and conscientious effort to do the best 
possible job we can using everything that we have at our dis- 
posal. 

It is difficult indeed to suggest a plan or procedure that 
would be suitable for our common thinking as our situations 
are each an individual one and many local factors must be 
taken into consideration. But I am certain our goals are 
identical. 

Many points have already been most capably presented 
by the two previous speakers and I shall try to avoid any 
repetition and deal specifically with some of the controlling 
factors in our thinking and planning. 

In order to conserve space during this period of paper 
shortages, I will merely give a brief outline of my remarks, 
and shall be happy to elaborate on any phase of it by per- 
‘sonal request of anyone so interested. 


I. School Plant. 
1. Size of plant and student body. 
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. Vocational facilities, 
a. Unit shops—large schools, 
b. General shop—small schools. 
. Equipment—Administrator’s responsibility. 
a. Must be adequate. 
b. Modern. 
c. Carefully selected. 
d. Carefully arranged. 
e. Similar to that used in industry. 
Funds, 
a. Sufficient funds must be made available. 
. Personnel, 
a. Must be more carefully selected. 
b. Must be outstanding in their field, and keep active rela- 
tionship with it. 
c. Must have a “teaching personality.” 
d. Must be paid salaries comparable to those paid in industry. 
e. If necessary, transfers or replacement of present personnel 
should be made. (This, of course, as a last resort.) 
. Guidance—A very carefully planned guidance program must per- 
meate throughout the entire school. 
1. Personnel. 
a. Vocational principal. 
b. Psychologist. 
c. Academic principal. 
d. Other staff members. 
2. Data needed. 
. Mechanical aptitude tests. 
. Interest inventories. 
. Personality inventories. 
. Achievement tests. 
. Social maturity rating. 
. Health record. 
. Complete psychological data (if possible). 
Complete well-recorded case histories. 
Personal interviews. 
. Pre-vocational program. 
. Selection of major and minor trade. 
. Definitely planned program for each individual student. 
III. Vocational Program (we are interested in instruction—not pro- 
duction). 
. Survey the state—for the needs of local industries. 
. Institute trades especially advantageous to the deaf. 
. Visit the vocational schools for the hearing for ideas as well 
as comparison. 
. Modernize our entire program. 
. Generalize our training. 
. Cooperate with rehabilitation agencies to provide trade train- 
ing not taught by the school. 
. Provide trades for the “slower” students. (Our tendency has 
been too much toward up grading.) 
. Teach vocational civics. 
a. Dignity of honest labor. 
b. How to apply for a job and how to leave one. 
c. Work habits, attitudes, etc. 
. Placement. 
a. Trial employment while still in school. 
b. Careful study of trial employment. 
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c. By people who really know the student. 
. Follow-up. 
a. Must be more regular and personal. 
b. Information used to advantage. 
. Re-training. 
a. Students unsuccessful in present trade. 
b. Students who left school during war emergency before 
completing their training. 
c. Students who have not been working in major trade and 
now wish to enter it. 
. Post-war Influences. 
a. Greater stress on Vocational Education. 
b. Veterans will be given greater preference and assistance. 
c. Improved production methods may decrease employment. 
d. Many women will remain in industry. 
e. Men will return to former peace-time jobs. 
f. Competition for employment will be greater than ever. 
g. Schools will face the greatest challenge in their history. 


Whereupon the Nineteenth Regular Meeting of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
closed with final adjournment, Wednesday, April 26, 1944. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED an elementary teacher for the deaf in California State 
Institutions for mental defectives, Must meet the requirements for 
special teaching credentials for the deaf and be able to communi- 
cate by manual means. Beginning salary $150.00 per month (plus 
wartime increase of $25.00). Institution located in rural district 
fifty miles north of San Francisco. Maintenance may be obtained 
in the Institution at the rate of $35.00 per month. Civil Service 
examination to be passed before expiration of six months’ service. 
If interested, write Dr. F. O. Butler, Sonoma State Home, Eldridge, 
California. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP 
RYAN MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


A Catholic residential and day school for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children. Educa- 
tion and training from Kindergarten 
through Eighth Grade. Vocational classes 
for both boys and girls. Speech and Speech- 
Reading used at all times. 


—_ 


For terms apply 


The Sisters of Saint Joseph 
3509 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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DEAFNESS AND THE DEAF IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
HARRY BEST, LL.D., Ph.D. 
Just off the press 


Most comprehensive work on the deaf ever prepared. 


Chapter PART I 
Causes of Deafness 
II Deafness and Heredity 
III Movement of Deafness 
IV Possible Action for Elimination or Reduction of Deafness 
V Partial Deafness or Impaired Hearing 


Chapter PART II 
VI Definition of Deafness 
VII Number of Deaf in United States 
VIII The Deaf by Sex 
IX The Deaf py Race and Nativity 
xX The Deaf by 
XI The Deaf by Age at Occurreice of Deafness 
XII Physical and ntal Condition of Deaf 
XIII Marital Condition of Deaf 
XIV Extent of Education among Deaf 
Means of Communication in Use Among Deaf 
Economic Condition of Deaf 
Legal Treatment of Deaf 
XVIII Popular Conceptions Regarding Deaf 
XIX Cost of Deafness or “‘Deaf-Mutism” 
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PART III 
XX Social Organization of Deaf 
XXI Private Organizations Concerned with Deaf 


PART IV 
XXII Education of Deaf Prior to Introduction into United States 
XXIII History of Education in United States 
XXIV General Provisions in Respect to Institutions for Deaf 
XXV Day Schools for Deaf 
XXVI Provision for Hi a Education of Deaf 
XXVII Private Schools leaf 
XXVIII Provision for Education by States 
XXIX Constitutional Provisions for Schools for Deaf 
XXX sr pe of Charity Connection of Schools 
rovisions Regarding Admission of Pupils 
XXXII Attendance of Deaf at sapere 
XXXIII Methods of Education of Deaf 
XXXIV Forms of Instruction Afforded : Schools for Deaf 
XXXV Cost to State for Education of Deaf 
XXXVI Public Donation of Land to Schools 
XXXVII Private Benefactions to Schools 


PART V 
XXXVIII Conclusions with Respect to Work for Deaf in United States 


Extensive appendix containing charts, graphs and illustrations. 


Price $6.50. Copies may be secured through local booksellers or a direct 
from MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


The author is a Normal Fellow of Galaudet College: 10 years instructor 
of the deaf in Nebraska, Washington, Alabama, and New York, Author of 
“Blindness and the Blind in the United States,” “Crime and the Criminal 
Law in the United States,’’ “The Soviet Experiment. - 
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“TALKS AND STORIES” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversations for 
practice in language, prepared by William G. Jenkins, M.A. Single copy, 50¢ 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND 
INDIRECT QUOTATIONS” 
By J. Evelyn Willoughby, late instructor in the Clarke School. Single copy, 50¢ 
“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, by Caroline 
Sweet, Price $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40¢ 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and first-year 
classes the task of hektographing your books, written by Edith M. Richard, 
is also on sale, Price 40¢ 


Published by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 


Send Orders to 
THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition (Revised) Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Order from 


THE STECK COMPANY, Austin, Texas 
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“Language Stories and Drills” 
Books I, II, and IV 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50 Postage 
not included 


Send orders to 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


| Central for the Deaf 


of 
both 


all pupils. 
; : 3 
Private and class age to adult level. 


UAGE 7 
Vermont Printing Company 
| 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 


Marietta REcTor VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language principles and other 
facts of the English language. A system of language-teaching which 
demonstrates every requirement of the language. 


This book answers the language needs of every school for the deaf. 
The analysis of language made from the standpoint of the needs of the 
deaf pupil and the requirements necessary to thoroughness; the system 
which interprets every phase of language, the vocabulary which dis- 
tinguishes language principles. The outlines of various uses of language 
principles as well as certain divisions of language, the clarity of the 
system in conveying facts to the pupil—all combine to make a book 
which eliminates the ages-old confusion in application of a system, 
fragmentary work, and hazy conceptions by the pupil. The teacher 
who is not satisfied with the results of her work in language teaching 
will find in this book what she needs to secure satisfactory results. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 


Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 
Berkeley, California 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades J 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades ........ ‘ 
English Book III, for High-School Grades, and a self-instructor .. 

in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado 


Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio 
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